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CHRISTIAN UNION EXTRAS, — We 


propose to reprint from the Christian Union 
occasional papers which are of a nature to 
cau for preservation in a more permanent 
form, and one more convenient for reference 
than is afforded by the columns of @ newspa- 
per. The first of these Extras consists of the 
series of papers furnished bythe Rev, Stephen 
H, Tyng, Jr., D.D., on Church Work, which 
will make a pamphlet of 24 pages, and is 
now ready. The next Extra will consist of 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott’s papers on How to 
Study the Bible, and will be ready soon, 
Hither of these pamphlets will be furnished, 
postage paid, for 15 cents per copy. Two 
copies for 25 cents, 


Those who condemned the Louisiana Return- 
ing Board last November, and have been looking 
for evidence ever since to confirm their verdict, 
will be quite satisfied with that which has been 
rather melodramatically produced by Mr. David 
Dudley Field in Washington during the last 
week. Those who have been waiting for evi- 
dence before they condemned an American un- 
heard will continue to wait till something is 
introduced to corroborate the evidence of three 
men whose unsupported oath proves only their 
own rascality. Mr. Littlefield, clerk of the Re- 
turning Board, swears that he altered the re- 
turns from one district and destroyed those from 
others under Governor Wells’s direction ; Mr. 
Maddox swears that he was authorized by Gov. 
Wells to offer the Returning Board to the Re- 
publican party for a million dollars ; he saw Mr. 
Chandler, who declined ; then his double, Col. 
F. Pickett, late of the Confederate army, came 
to New York and saw Mr. Morrissey and Mr. 
Hewitt and offered the Board to them for half a 


million plus broker’s commission. Mr. Morris- 
sey had no scruples bunt had no money to invest ; 
and Mr. Hewitt, who may have had the money, 
had seruples ; so nosale was effected. Two let- 
ters of introduction are produced signed by 
Gov. Wells, and a suspicious jury might easily 
read corruption between the lines, but of course 
itis notinthem. Gov. Wells emphatically and 
under oath denies the charges ; and if his repu- 
tation is not of the best, that of his accusers is 
unquestionably of the very worst. Mr. Ander- 
son’s testimony that he was offered $200,000 for 
the action of the Returning Board by a prom- 
inent Democrat also requires corroboration be- 
fore it is accepted. In short, the wise reader 
will remember that if there was money in a false 
count last fall there is more money in a false 
oath this February. 


The ** Electoral College Commission” is now 
fully organized and in operation, and probably 
hefore this paper reaches our readers will have 
decided the first case submitted to it,—that of 
the State of Florida. ‘The facts in this State 
stripped of minor details are briefly as follows: 
The original Board of Canvassers canvassed the 
State and reported that the Repnblican‘electors 
were elected; the college cast the vote of 
the State for Hayes and Wheeler; and the 
Governor in accordance with the laws of the 
United States furnished his certificate of their 
election, which the law requires to be done on 
or before the first Wednesday in December. 
Meanwhile the courts had declared the Demo- 
cratic Governor elected, and he took his seat 
without opposition. Proceedings in the nature 
of a yuo warranto were then brought before the 
State courts, and on those proceedings the Demo- 
cratic electors were declared to bave been elected; 
the new Democratic Gove:nor gave them a cer- 
tificate of election; the new Legislature passed 
an act to create a new canvassing board; the new 
Board made a quick canvass of the returns and 
declared the Democratic electors elected; and 
the Legislature clinched the nail by another act 
declaring the Democratic electors duly chosen 
and confirming the action of the new college. 
Though no time was wasted in these proceedings 
they were not finally completed till the 26th of 
January, over a week after the laws of the United 
States require that the returns shall be sent in 
to Congress. As acourt has been constituted 
for the express purpose of deciding on the 
validity of this process of electing a President 
we reserve comments till its judgment has been 
made known. 


On Saturday the President sent a message 
to Congress urging legislation looking to re- 
sumption of specie payments in view of the 
present low premium on gold and the current 
excess of exports over imports. He holds that 
a simple act of legislation authorizing the Treas- 
ury to issue four per cent. bonds with forty years 
to run, exchangeable for legal tender notes when- 
ever presented in sums of $50 or any multiple 
thereof, the whole amount of such bonds 
not to exceed one hundred and fifty millions in 
amount. To increase the home demand it is 


recommended that these bonds be available for 
deposit for banking purposes in the Treasury 
under existing laws, and that the National 
Banks be required to retain a certain percentage 
of the coin interest received by them to secure 
their cireulation. ‘The repeal of the third sec- 
tion of the joint resolution limiting to fifty 
millions the silver coin and fractional currency 
isalso asked for. The plan commends itself to 
most of those who desire speedy resumption ; 
it practically says at once to every holder of 
paper currency, The United States Government, 
though not yet prepared to pay your demand in 
cash, will pay interest on it if you desire ; its 
effect will be to make at once all currency equal 
in value to gold interest-bearing bonds, which 
are themselves nearly or quite equal in value to 
gold in the world’s markets. If the Republi- 
cans want to make some political eapital by a 
short and easy process, they cannot find a better 
method than by perfecting and passing at once 
in the Senate legislation in general accord with 
these recommendations, and throwing on a 
Democratic House the responsibility of accept- 
ing or rejecting it. 


Lockport, New York, was ont of the pioneers 
in the introduction of gas for street illumina- 
tion, and she is about to lead off in an experi- 
ment for the introduction of heat on a kindred 
principle from a general source of supply. Mr. 
A. H. Holly, the projector of the plan, has 
earned a wide reputation by professional services 
as acivilengineer. He estimates that one set 
of boilers in the middle of a tract half a mile 
square will furnish steam through service-pipes 
sufficient to warm all the buildings in the dis- 
trict at a cost far below that at present incurred 
for private supplies of fuel. ‘Lhe chief difficulty 
to be overcome is the condensation of the steam 
in transit, but this occurs at a known rate and 
allowances can be accurately made. The 
** Scientific American,” while commending Mr. 
Holly’s plan, suggests that gas is more easily 
adapted to general heating and culinary pur- 
poses while it is not at all subject to wastage in 
transit. Whether steam or gas is the better 
agent it is evident that great economy of fuel 
may be effected if some practical way for the 
general distribution of heat is invented. Mr, 
Holly and the Lockport Steam Heating Com- 
pany have our best wishes. 


Mr..Moody began his work in Boston, as he 
has done invariably in other places, with a 
pungent address tothe churches. His text and 
general theme were the same as in Brooklyn, 
‘* Let us go up at once and possess the land,” but 
the sermon was strikingly different. It was local, 
as in the best sense all his sermons are. In the 
orthodox churches of Boston and vicinity there 
is a very general preparation for a quickened 
work this winter. ‘‘ There is,” says the Conserva- 
tive Boston ‘* Advertiser,” ‘‘ unusual zeal and 
fervor; the meetings now begun have been an- 
ticipated eagerly and prepared for with uncom- 
mon earnestness; and throughout the whole 
community the movement is regarded with 
favor.” There is some discussion in the relig- 
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ious press whether Unitarians and Universalists 
should be invited to co-operate in this move- 
ment. This matter seems to us very simple; 
every one who is willing to co-operate should be 
welcomed, and no one who wants to debate 
should be endured. LEcclesiastical relations 
have ag little to do with casting out of devils 
now as they had when Christ rebuked his dis- 
ciples for stopping a good man’s work because 
he was not working with them. 


By a majority of about two to one the new 
London School Board have advised the estab- 
lishment of a school for truant pupils, to which, 
with the parents’ consent, habitual truants may 
be committed fora period varving from six days 
toamonth. The plan has been successfully in 
operation in Hamburg, and has been introduced 
into some American cities in a modified form, 
though with what success we are not able to 
state. Such an addition is very much needed 
to our school system in this city. It was pro- 
posed by the Board of Education, but the neces- 
sary appropriation was refused by our econom- 
ical Board of Apportionment. 


The opponents of Church and State in Eng- 
land are likely to get a considerable addition to 
their force by the accession of the extreme High 
Church party. Mr. Tooth having been enjoined 
from proceeding with his sundry and various 
imitations of the Roman ritual, obnoxious 
equally to good taste and Protestant doctrine, 
and having defied the court on the distinct 
ground that the State, through its regularly or- 
ganized courts, has no right to control a minis- 
ter of the Established Church in things spiritual, 
the Church Union, which represents some 2,500 
ehurchmen of his school, have come to his sup- 
port, and have planted themselves distinctly on 
his platform. As the people of Engiand sup- 
port by taxation and otherwise the clergy of the 
Established Church, the organs of public opinion 
demand for the people the right to determine 
how their money shall beexpended. ‘The result 
of the issue it is not difficult to foresee ; either 
the Ritualists will have to submit to the orders 
of the ecclesiastical courts prohibiting the en- 
grafting of the Romish ritual on the Episcopal 
worship or they will have to pay for their liberty 
by supporting themselves. They appear to be 
very conscientious in their course, and as noth- 
ing is so mulish as a perverted conscience, there 
is a very fair prospect that Puseyism will yet be 
added to the list of independent sects in Great 
Britain. ‘ 

The mails give information enabling us to 
interpret the recent German elections, which 
the cable telegrams left an unsolved enigma. 
The Socialist vote has increased from about 
124,000 in 1871 to nearly or quite three-quarters 
of a million in 1876; and, what is curious and 
still somewhat enigmatical, they have come to 
some alliance, offensive and defensive, with the 
Ultramontanes, the terms of which are not made 
public, but the result of which is to give the 
combined party, if the leaders ure able to hold 
it together, a very effective organization in the 
German Parliament. The principles of the 
German Socialists, as embodfed in their pub- 
lished platforms, are not, however, of a kind to 
make an American’s hair stand onend. They 
include universal suffrage ; a militia service in 
lieu of a standing army; the right to make war 
or peace dependent on the people; untrammeled 
freedom of opinion, of inquiry, and of associa- 
tion; justice gratuitous; and education free 
and compulsory. But they also propose the es- 
tablishment of ‘‘ Socialist productive associa- 
tions, aided by the State and managed on dem- 
ocratic principles by the working classes ;” 
which means, apparently, German Phalanxes 
and Brook Farms subsidized by the State and 
gradually absorbing all private industry and 


individual enterprise. Since the German gov- 
ernment is formed on the ‘* paternal” pattern, 
the answer of the friends of individual enter- 
prise is not so ready there as here, namely : 
Government has nothing to do with the organ- 
ization or promotion of industry except to pro- 
tect it, and neither the Socialist for his associa- 
tion nor the individual for himself or his 
corporation must ask anything but liberty to be 
and to do what it can. 


Russia is proceeding steadily with her diplo- 
matic campaign; slowly, but with a success 
humiliating to the Moslem statesmen of En- 
gland. The last coup is a circular letter ad- 
dressed to the great Powers, reminding them 
that Turkey has defied their wishes, jointly and 
unanimously expressed, and asking them what 
they are going to do about it. In brief, she 
asks them to show their hand, and they can- 
not well decline. Meanwhile there are ru- 
mors of peace negotiations pending between 
Turkey on the one side and Servia and Monte- 
negro on the other; Christian governors have 
been appointed by the Porte in three prov- 
inces; war preparations appear to be pro- 
ceeding in Russia, but it exhibits its tra- 
ditional and constitutional slowness of action; 
Greece has given official notice that she cannot 
undertake to restrain the Greek population iv 
Turkey from maintaining its rights, but we do 
not anticipate that any one will hasten to hold 
this small boy from committing any desperate 
assault on the Mohammedan. The general rela- 
tions of Turk and Christian in the Turkish 
Empire are admirably delineated in another col- 
umn by one whom we may designate as a Chris- 
tian Turk. His father is the deservedly famous 
Dr. Millingen, physician to the late Sultan, 
and Mr. Millingen writes of what he knows by 
personal observation. We believe that this 
article, with the one published a week or two 
ago from the pen of Dr. Joseph P. Thomp- 
son, will give the careful reader a_ better 
and more just view of the Eastern question than 
has been given by any other papers of equal 
length which bave appeared on either side of 
the Atlantic. 


WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE! 

T is a singular and possibly a significant cir- 

cumstance that the incoming Democratic 
administration, both in this city and the State 
of New York, signalize their advent to power by 
a combined if not a concerted attack on our 
public schools. The New York Assembly, act- 
ing on the recommendation of the Governor, 
has put the Normal Schools of the State under 
the exhausted receiver by voting no appropria- 
tions for Normal work ; and the Board of Ap- 
portionment of this city, with the concurrence of 
the new Mayor and Comptroller, have brained 
the schools of this city by reducing teachers’ 
salaries over $80,000, and the entire school 
appropriation over a third of a million of dol- 


lars. 
The proposed abolition of our Normal Schools 


is one of those astounding surprises with which 
our politicians sometimes vary the monotony of 
legislative proceedings. The necessity of a Nor- 
mal Department to any comprehensive and ef- 
fective system of education is recognized by all 
who are familiar with educational work. Even 
our Sunday-schools are abandoning the method 
of choosing teachers by the simple process of 
inviting the latest pretty girl in the congrega- 
tion to take a class, and are organizing Normal 
Classes for the training of teachers. In Eng- 
land even the diploma of Oxford or Cambridge 
is regarded by the best school authorities as in- 
adequate evidence of fitness to teach, and in the 
recent Teachers’ Conference in London Dr. 
Playfair urged the adoption of an inflexible rule 
requiring as a condition preliminary to appoint- 


| ment a diploma from a Normal College as an 


evidence of training in ‘* pedagogic methods.” 
And now the Empire State proposes to abolish 
the whole Normal system and trust to such 
teachers as it can borrow from other States or’ 
pick up by chance within the borders of its own. 
We perhaps have no right to say that this action 
is prompted by the Romish hierarchy ; but cer- 
tainly if they desired to send their shaft into 
the very heart of our public school system they 
could have taken no more unerring aim. 

Teaching is an art. It therefore requires, as 
much as preaching, or painting, or architecture, 
or any other art, especial training. ‘To teach is 
not simply to pour into empty minds so many 
isolated facts. ‘The merely mnemonic method, 
in which we should judge our Assemblymen, if 
not our Governor, must have been educated, is 
no longer in vogue in any civilized community. 
Of that method Turkey is allowed a monopoly. 
To teach is to train the mind to right habits of 
action ; to develop the nature of the pupil—in a 
public school the nature of anywhere from thirty 
to a thousand pupils. ‘To do this requires some- 
thing more than a knowledge of reading, writing 
and arithmetic, or even of Greek, Latin and the 
Calculus: it requires a theoretical knowledge of 
the laws of mind and body, and some practical 
experience in dealing with them. A man is no 
more ‘‘ apt to teach ” because he has knowledge 
than he isapt to preach because he is stuffed with 
tbeology, or a skillful farmer because he has a 
shed full of tools. ‘To abolish Normal Schools 
will be to send back our public school system a 
quarter of a century, except as other States 
come to our aid. 

The only apology publicly given for this 
piece of educational vandalism is that the Gov- 
ernor is ‘* credibly informed” that only a small 
proportion of the Normal graduates devote 
themselves to teaching. To the average intel- 
lect the fact that the supply exceeds the demand 
appears to be a good reason for reducing the 
supply, not for cutting it off altogether. We 
want some further information, however, as 
to the Governor’s credible informant. We can- 
not speak as to the State at large; but the 
Normal School of this: city does not send out 
graduates enough to supply the city’s annual - 
demand for teachers. Happily it is safe from 
the dissecting knife of the Assembly. 

The proposal to reduce the salaries of the al- 
ready underpaid teachers of this city is sup- 
ported by an argument more specious, but it is 
not one whit more reasonable. Before the war 
teachers’ salaries in this city ranged from $100 
to $1,500 a year; they now range from $500 to 
$3,000. It is said everything else is going back 
to ante-war prices, why not teachers’ salaries? 
The answer is that our ante-war prices were a dis- 
grace to the metropolis. When we were paying 
$1,500 for a principal Boston was paying $3,000; 
when we were paying $8 a month for an inex- 
pert teacher we were paying $10 to $12 a month 
and board and lodging for the rawest recruits 
from Ireland in our kitchens. Now that we are 
paying $3,000 for a principal, suburban towns 
in New Jersey, where wealth is no greater and 
cost of living much less, are paying $4,000 and 
$5,000. If from $3,000 to $15,000 is not an 
extravagant salary to pay to our preachers, from 
$500 to $3,000 is not an extravagant price to 
pay for our teachers, who work from six to 
eight hours a day, five days in the week and ten 
months in the year. 

Our educational system in this city has not 
been prodigal. The Board of Education com- 
prises some of our heaviest tax-payers and most 
conservative financiers. They have kept the 
schools on a diet none too generous. They have 
economized by overcrowding; by giving to single 
teachers more scholars than the law permits; by 
absorbing the playgrounds for buildings, and by 
sending the children at recess into cavernous 
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gymnasia, scarcely more cheerful and sunny 
than an average catacomb. Notwithstanding 
an increase of pupils of from 4,000 to 6,000 a 
year, they have reduced the annual expendi- 
tures. Suddenly, without consultation with 
them, without hearing them or even giving them 
an opportunity to so much as offer a protest, at 
a time when the last year’s Board of Education 
was defunct, and the new Board had not yet 
organized, the Board of Apportionment, who 
know nothing about the exigencies of our school 
system, raze the salaries of teachers $80,000. 
If the action was suspicious, the method of the 
action was even more so. 

The city is heavily in debt; retrenchment is 
necessary; but it should end, not begin, with the 
school bills. There is no tax that gives so 
handsome a return for the expenditure as the 
school tax. ‘The Board of Apportionment might 
better cut off our gas lights and leave us to 
grope our way through dark streets at night, 
than to give public notification that hereafter 
the metropolis will pay housemaids’ wages to 
the teachers of its children. 

We have suggested that this curiously concur- 
rent action is significant. We leave our readers 
to study its significance for themselves. There 
is a@ not uuinfluential party in this State who 
would be glad to abolish all State appropriations 
for public schools and all teachers’ salaries. The 
new penny-wise and pound-foolish policy will 
commend the politicians who have fathered it 
to that party, and to no other. ‘The woodman 
swings his axe against the trunk of the tree no 
longer. He is content to girdle it and let it stand, 
in full assurance that girdling and time will fell 
the stoutest oak that ever grew in the forest. 


‘THE LAW OF REVIVALS. 


NE of the chief, if not the chiefest, benefit 
conferred by Dr. Finney on the churches 
of America was his development of the truth 
that revivals of religion are under great general 
spiritual laws ; that they do not come and go by 
chance; that they are not effects without a 
cause ; and that the causes may be studied and 
measurably put in operation which, humanly 
speaking, produce revivals. Prior to his time 
the theory of the church was largely the theory 
entertained by the sufferers in the porches of 
Bethesda. Lame, halt, blind and crippled 
churches imagined that they had nothing to do 
but to lie still and wait for the supernatural 
moving of the waters. It was one of the benefi- 
cent fruits of Dr. Finney’s heresy that he taught 
that the churches had something to do to move 
the waters. He taught this not only by his ad- 
mirable lectures, which still remain quite the 
most comprehensive and complete practical 
treatise on the promotion of revivals in the lit- 
erature of the church, but yet more by his life. 
Wherever he went, and the churches with which 
he labored put themselves under his direction 
and did as he bade them, revivals followed. The 
spiritual harvest was quite as sure as in agricult- 
ure grain is to follow sowing. And when he 
ceased his itinerant ministry and became the 
President of Oberlin College and the pastor of 
its church, the permanence of the revival which 
all the year round for many years furnished from 
a dozen to a score of inquirers every week to the 
inquiry meeting proved that the laws were not 
only real, but were, also, regular in their opera- 
tion. 

It was no part of our original purpose in 
getting the material for the survey of the 
state of religion in this country, contained 
in the papers in this and last week’s issues en- 
titled ‘‘Sigus of Promise,” to enforce or even 
illustrate this truth; but it is not the least ele- 
ment in their value that they do both. The 
phrase ‘‘ getting up a revival” .is objectionable, 
but it represents a true philosophy. Man can 


no more raise a crop in his garden without God 
than the minister in his church; but God is not 
more apt to give a crop to the lazy church than 
to the lazy farmer. ‘The first lesson of these 
papers, and one that lies on the surface, is to 
the churches that are stranded on a sand-bar 
and are waiting for a rise in the river to take 
them off. Get up; get the hawser out; warp 
your boat out into the current. There is plenty 
of water in the channel. 

Another incidental lesson, and not the less 
valuable because incidental, is the evidence which 
this wide accumulation of testimony adds to 
the fact that revivals are a regular and integral 
part of God’s spiritual economy. That ought 
to need neither demonstration nor illustration; 
but both skepticism and stupidity are trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. That 
revivals are a part of God’s regular method of 
working is as incontestable in grace as it is self- 
evident in nature. That the human soul and 
the human mind go, if not always, at least gen- 
erally, by a series of impulses rather than by a 
steady and undeviating development, is illus- 
trated by the history of both science and re- 
ligion. ‘To object to revivals because they are 
an impulse is not one whit more reasonable than 
to object to spring because it does not last all 
the year round, or to public interest in any de- 
partment of science, art or other secular learn- 
ing, because the public interest is always more 
or less fitful and changeable. 

And still another lesson is that these impulses 
are not at all accidental and not wholly inex- 
plicable, and that the causes which produce 
them are to be reverently studied and wisely 
employed. As yet we hare hardly had any 
scientific revivalists, because revivals have been 
regarded as phenomena beyond all known law, 
perhaps beyond all law known or unknown. The 
testimony of these witnesses shows very clearly, 
and the more demonstrably because neither they 
nor we knew to what point their testimony was 
converging, that in revivals as in every other 
mental movement there are no effects without 
a cause, and that the minister or the church 
who wants the effect must study to set the cause 
in motion, or to make it, when in motion, oper- 
ative and effective. The efficient source of all 
spiritual life is God in the soul; but he must be 
in the soul, and the soul has something to do to 
make a place for him. The church may be an 
admirable piece of machinery; the power of 
God is certainly all-sufficient; but the machinery 
will rot in its place if some one has not skill 
enough to connect it with the power. 

Assuming then that revivals are natural, 
normal and healthy methods of growth (with, 
doubtless, some unhealthy excesses and some 
base counterfeits), and assuming that they are 
under laws which can be measurably studied, 
understood, and put in operation, our readers 
will find in this bird’s-eye view afforded by the 
two articles on ‘‘ Signs of Promise,” embracing 
in the briefest possible compass the results of 
the experience of a large number of clergymen, 
from every section of the country and every de- 
nomination of the church, abundant material for 
the practical study of the question, How to pro- 
mote a revival of religion. 


As A Nurse.—God walks through the world 
as Florence Nightingale walked through the 
hospitals in the great Crimean war. On the 
ragged, the dirty, the bruised, the wounded, the 
unlovely, the sufferers of every name and kind 
she looked with compassion, and she had sym- 
pathy for them all notwithstanding the moral 
inequalities which existed among them. So 
God “‘ maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust ;” and he does it because he is a God 
of perfect sympathy and love. Divine providence 


is a perpetual incarnation of God, and a per- 
petual disclosure of God’s will and love and 
sympathy. 


NOTES. 


—We publish this week what we suppose to be 
the last contribution to the press from the pen of 
the lamented Charles H. Payson. Unknown to 
fame, partly because careless of it, there was no 
minister in this city of whom it could be more 
truly said: The common people heard him gladly. 
Many funerals in New York have been the occa- 
sion of more newspaper comment; but we doubt 
whether for years a larger number of sincere 
mourners bas gathered to honor the memory of a 
loved and honored friend than crowded a week 
ago last Saturday the Memorial Chapel in 30th 
street to pay a tearful and loving tribute to his 
fidelity and his love. 


—The newspapers, in announcing a ‘second 
bankruptcy” of J. B. Ford & Co., did so at first 
in a way to give an incorrect and injurious im- 
pression, as if the firm had failed in paying their 
first composition of 30 cents, and were now offer- 
ing a second composition of 30 cents upon the 
first. But the *‘ bankruptcy” is one only in { rm, 
and has been gone into at the suggestion of the 
principal creditors in order to include one creditor 
who demanded the full amount of his origina) 
claim, on the ground that he was not technically 
* notified” at the first bankruptcy. This time he 
is notified, and stands with the other creditors; 
and to him, as to all of the others, the original 
composition of 30 cents will be duly paid. Mean- 
time, the due number and amount of debts repre- 
sented have accepted the composition again, and 
the confidence of the creditors appears in a reso- 
lution passed by them to the effect that the busi- 
ness shall continue, without interruption, in the 
hands of J. B. Ford & Co. 

—Mr. Beecher’s lecture engagements at the West 
will be found on page 123. 

—Earl Dufferin appreciates the political situa- 
tion on this side the line. He too occasion lately 
in an after-dinner speech to paint an imaginary 
picture of the envy with which the perplexed pol. 
iticians of the United States must look upon the 
serenity of Canada, and went so far as to express 
a fear lest an attempt should be made to kidnap 
him, and place him forcibly in the disputed Pres- 
idential chair. He assured his hearers that he 
would not be inaugurated on any consideration. 


—Mr. Seth Green, who is doing all that one man 
can to induce people to treat the fishes with some 
consideration and make our inland waters the 
sources of bountiful food-supply, sends the follow- 
ing notice to the press for publication : 

Persons desiring to procure brook and salmon trout for re- 
stocking the waters of New York State can do so by address- 
ing the undersigned (at Rochester, N.Y.), who will send them 
on the payment of the traveling expenses of a messenger and 
the giving of full directions as to route and whom to call on. 
By taking advantage of this offer persons living 
near exhausted trout-streams can, at compara- 
tively small expense, restock them. This is not 
merely a question of sport. A good trout-stream 
will supply wholesome food for many families if it 
is reasonably guarded from reckless fishermen. 


—The U.S. life-saving station and apparatus on 
exhibition at the Centennial is now being put up 
at Sea Grove, Cape May Point, N. J. Itisto be 
the model station of the United States and when 
completed the keeper will be prepared to explain 
the workings and uses of the apparatus to all 
visitors who may be desirous of the information. 
The Government already has at Sea Grove its 
signal station and celebrated lighthouse, and is 
now erecting in addition this model life-saving. 
establishment. 

—The Society of the New York Training School 
for Nurses reports encouraging success during the 
past year in its efforts to improve nursing in the 
public hospitals. It now has charge of twelve 
wards with 192 beds. A class of six nurses was 
graduated in May and another in October, and a 
number of lectures have been delivered in behalf 
of the society by its leading members. The re- 
ceipts for the year ending Dec. 31, 1876, were 
$19,105 07; the expenditures were $18,395 94; 
leaving on hand, $709 13. The demand for them 
in private families had been also greater than was 
expected, but the scheme to send nurses into the 
families of the poor had not been entirely success- 
ful. Ten trained nurses are at present detailed 
for private service. Seventy-three private cases 
have been attended ; some in Albany, Newport, 
Saratoga, Philadelphia, Newark, Orange and 
Brooklyn, as well as in New York. 
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A MILITARY JUBILATION IN BERLIN. 


€ » the first day of January, 1807, King Fred- 
erick William II]. of Prussia inducted his 
second son, William, a lad not ten years old, 
into the Prussian army as ensign. Napoleon’s 
army was then in possession of Berlin, and the 
Prussian court had retreated for safety to Koénigs- 
berg. Six years later the young prince was in 
active service in the field as a captain, and in the 
memorable campaign of 1514 against Napoleon he 
took part in several battles and marched to Paris 
with the victorious allies. His promotion was 
rapid, and was owing quite as much to his sol- 
dierly qualities as to his royal birth. In 1s15, at 
twenty-one, he was General-Major, and in 1840 
General of Infantry. Av a member of the Min- 
istry of War, and as Military Governor of the 
Provinces of Westphalia and the Rhine, he did 
much toward the reorganization of the army, and 
especially for that system of universal obligatory 
military service which has been perfected in his 
own reign. In 1849 he superintended in person 
the operations of the Prussian army for the sup- 
pression of the insurrection in Baden. Since his 
accession to the throne in 1561, at the age of sixty- 
four, he has conducted three wars which have 
been momentous in their results for Germany— 
the war with Denmark in 1564, which gave Prussia 
a seaboard and revived her military prestige; the 
war with Austria in 1866, which expelled Austria 
from Germany and made Prussia the head of the 
North German Confederation: the war with 
France in 1870-71, which established the German 
Empire, with the King of Prussia at its head. 

Few lives have combined so many great expe- 
riences and events of European history as the life 
of the Emperor William. By training and habit 
he is a soldier; he loves his army and lives in it, 
and it is hardly too much to say that the army 
idolizes its head. New Year’s Day was the seven- 
tieth anniversary of the Emperor's entrance into 
the army, and the event was celebrated by a 
grand military festival at the old Schloss. On 
the morning of that day every newspaper of the 
capital devoted a page or more to the recapitula- 
tion of the military services and offices of the 
Emperor, and to eulogies, poems, &c., upon the 
soldier-king, the champion and defender of the 
nation. At an early hour the Emperor received 
the generals and high officials; divine service was 
then held in the chapel of the Schloss: after 
which the Crown Prince delivered an address to 
his majesty in the name of the German army, to 
which his majesty replied. Then followed depu- 
tations and addresses from the veterans and others, 
and the presentation of a costly and elegant 
sword, and of other symbols of victory. An im- 
perial military banquet closed the day. The 
whole affair was conducted with the good taste 
and the simple splendor—as opposed to fussy 
pomp—that characterize the court ceremonies at 
Berlin. The Emperor deserves all the praise and 
homage that he received. He is of a most kindly, 
simple, and reverent spirit, and is conscientiously 
and laboriously faithful to the interests of the 
State. No sovereign of Europe is more deserving 
of general honor and respect. Yet I must confess 
that this jubilation has left upon me a certain im- 
pression of sadness. 

Naturally enough the occasion brought 
prominence the military life of the Emperor, and 
the services of the army. But what pained me 
was that these were all. It was the army as such 
that was glorified—though the same army that 
had achieved the independence and unity of Ger- 
many had been used to suppress the movement 
for republican liberty in Baden, and again for the 
spoliation of the little State of Denmark. Both 
the Crown Prince and the Emperor declared that 
for the realization of her long-deferred hope of 
unity Germany is mainly indebted to the army, 
and that she must look to the army for her future 
security and strength. In an important sense 
this is true. In her geographical position and 
amid the political jealousies and turmoils of 
Europe, Germany must keep up her army to the 
highest point of numbers and discipline. Yet 
the very stress she lays upon her military strength 
stimulates other Powers to rival her, and thus her 
army keeps alive that state of chronic belliger- 
ency which is made a pretext for its existence. At 
the same time the army is eating out the life of 


into 


| agriculture and industry in the nation, and bur- 
dening the people with unendurable taxes. 

1 said to an intelligent and candid German: ‘‘I 
wonder that on a review of seventy years, in 
which he did not hesitate to allude to the former 
humiliation of Prussia, the Emperor did not have 
one word for Stein, and other statesmen who 
created the new Prussia and planned that very 


army to its present dignity and power. I wonder 
that he had no memory for that revival of letters 
and that enforced education which made the na- 
tion capable of producing such an army. And 
above all I wonder that he did not mention the 
free institutions and the constitutional govern- 
ment which are more glorious than battles as 
memorials of his time, and point out that the mili- 
tary is and should be no longer a separate power, 
an aristocracy of force and of fame, but the arm 
of the nation for the defense of its constitutional 
order and freedom.” ‘* Oh,” replied my friend, 
‘such feelings are quite fine in you, but we are 
not ripe for them yet. We are taught to worship 
the army as the flower of the nation, as indeed 
the nation itself. If two brothers, one an eminent 
civilian of sixty years, the other an army officer of 
thirty, should enter into any company together, 
the officer would at once receive the higher con- 
sideration.” 

(ne sighs to think how far on in the nineteenth 
eentury such a spirit exists, and how long it must 
take to root it out. Were I the editor of a Ger- 
man newspaper | could not express these thoughts 
without making myself liable to fine and inprison- 
ment. With inexpressible relief and joy I feel 
myself an American citizen. 


Jan. 2, 1877. A BERLINER. 


THE GOLDEN STAIRWAY. 
By SARAH D. CLARK. 
the shining battlements, 
ud Upborne by heavenly hands, 
Beneath the watchful eye of love 
The golden stairway stands. 


And ever as the day and night 
On Time’s swift currents flow, 
To mortals from that world of Jight 
The angels come and go. 


With helpful songs the air resounds : 
* Lay down your worldly cares: 

Come, mount with us the shining rounds, 
And climb the golden stairs. 


* The way is long, the path is steep, 
Yet from yon heights above 
The dear Lord, Master of us all, 

Looks down with eyes of love. 


“If but one trembling step should slip, 
If but one tear should fall 
The feeblest song from any lip 
He sees and treasures all. 


* Ye tread on high in nobler air 
Who walk in faith and love, 
Who mount on prayer, the unseen stair, 
To royal paths above. 


* For only on these golden rounds 
Can any win the crown 
From him who watches every step, 
Who laid the stairway down.”’ 


FRAGMENTS FROM MY WORKSHOP: 
FOR YOUNG PREACHERS—I1. 
By Pror. AUSTIN PHELPS, OF ANDOVER. 

A NOTHER intellectual prerequisite to foree 
es in preaching which lies back of its execution 
is a certain mental dexterity which comes from 
If a nation is not born in a day, 
In every art there is a 


It is the fruit of an 


practice only. 
neither is a preacher. 
knack which is never a gift. 
apprenticeship. 

I stand in awe of a carpenter, atailor, a machin- 
ist, a locksmith, a sailor, who are well to do at 
their trades; they manipulate their work with 
such marvelous adroitness, To me it is miracle. 
They are all experts from another world. Their 
hands, fingers, arms, legs, eyes seem inspired. 
Their very shoulders have notions of use which | 
can no more imitate than I can the wings of an 
eagle. They put soul into dead matter. A carpet- 
loom, the work of somebody’s art, has iron fingers 
more sensitive than mine. Its dumb lips doom a 
defective thread which my eyes cannot see even 
when it stops to give me time for a search. 

They who do these things ask me what they can 
do for me; and I can only mumble ** What will 
you do?” They are the wise men and I am the 
fool. Yet not a man of them all was born in- 


spired. Not one escaped the drudgery of an ap- 


system of patriotic training which has raised the, 


prenticeship, long and hard and inflexible as fate. 
The old common law of England said: ‘‘Seven 
years at a trade to make a boy worth his keep; 
and at twenty-one give him only his trade and a 
suit of clothes and twenty pounds and the ac- 
count is square.” 

The melody of a piano I do not hear, for my 
amazement at the deftness of the pianist’s fingers. 
The wings of a humming bird are not a more in- 
visible mystery. Those tapering fingers as they 
fly over the keys seem instinct with the speed and 
intelligence of angels. Tbey make a big lumber- 
ing wooden box on legs resonant with the musie 
of the spheres. If 1 were a savage | could not 
help believing that invisible spirits were within. 
But all that means eight jhours a day of practice 
in which every nerve of the body is intent on one 
thing for ten years, and kept at it forever after. 

A steam engine, in its mechanism and working, 
is beyond my comprehension. I could not draw 
one to save my life. I instinctively shut my eyes 
and stop my ears at the screaching monster. I 
do not wonder at the simple-minded African who 
threw himself from a steambcat into the sea, be- 
lieving that the infernal engine was the devil. But 
generations of experimenters from the alchemists 
down to James Watt went to their graves in sor- 
row before steam could push a child’s paddle- 
wheel one inch. 

The same principle holds good in literary work- 
ing, and in preaching no less than in authorship. 
How to do it never comes from knowing only 
what to do. It comes in part from doing; it 
comes from failures, awkwardnesses, blunders, 
despairs, infinitesimal beginnings of success, happy 
hits which are never repeated, and the slow growth 
of faculties which a preacher can never outrun, 
yet can never hurry. They hold him back that 
they may have time to grow. A good sermon 
was never made without this knack of doing the 
right thing. Differing in degree, it is the same in 
kind with us all. 

Moreover, this knack of doing is always a 
specialty. We have to drill for the specitic thing 
we have,to do. We can never succeed by appren- 
ticeship to the universe in general. An author 
does not get the knack of oral discourse from the 
making of books. A speaker does not get the 
knack of authorship from the pulpit or the bar. 
Charles James Fox wept because at forty-five 
years of age he could not write successfully forthe 
press. A critic does not get the knack of either 
speaking or writing from criticising both. Journal- 
ists say that it is no matter what a man can do in 
the making of books, sermons, speeches; he cannot 
write well for the newspapers till he has served 
his time at it. They are right. A man can do 
nothing well till he has served his time at it. 

This need of mental dexterity should be a yreat 
encouragement to young preachers. It should 
teach them not to waste themselves in fruitless 
despairs and fears of failure. Of course you will 
fail. Make up your minds to failures. Expect to 
waste a great many sermons. Expect to see some 
of your best sermons taking to themselves wings 
of flame. But be assured that every such dis- 
covery of failure is a germ of success. You are 
uplifted by so much height as you are consciously 
above yesterday’s work. Lay out on a present 
effort the best of your present power, and the very 
effort begets power. Thus preaching-power grows 
with perpetual increments of the knack of doing. 


THE TURKS AND THEIR CHRISTIAN 
SUBJECTS. 
By Rev. A. V. MILLINGEN. 

rIYHERE ean be no thorough understanding of 

- the conflict between the Turks and their 
Christian subjects without a distinct conception 
of the idea which is at the basis of the Turkish 
State. The Turkish State is a theocracy. It is a 
political institution whose supreme object is the 
maintenance and extension of a particular relig- 
ion. It is, if we may be allowed to speak thus, a 
church which employs in the interest of its tenets 
the organization and force of a civil common- 
wealth. Its fundamental law is the Koran, which 
is supposed to contain the highest revelation of 
the Divine Will. Its legists are the expounders of 
the sacred book. Its Suitan is the shadow of God 
upon earth, and the successor of Mahomet. Its 
wars are missionary efforts. The soldiers who 
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have fallen in its service form its ‘*‘ noble army of 
martyrs.” They entered Paradise the moment 
after death’as a reward for their devotion to the 
faith of Islam. 

This essentially religious character of the Turk- 
ish State is illustrated very clearly by the ceremo- 
nies observed at the accession of a Sultan to the 
throne. In order to be invested with power the 
new Sultan proceeds to the Mosque of Eyoub, 
which stands outside of the walls of Constantino- 
ple at the point at which they reach the Golden 
Horn in their picturesque course from the Sea of 
Marmora. This mosque is one of the most sacred 
in the Moslem world, being built over the spot 
where Eyoub, the standard-bearer of the prophet 
Mahomet, who fell during a siege of Constantino- 
ple by the Arabs in the seventh century, is buried 
or supposed to be buried. Standing beside this 
tomb a new Sultan is girded with the sword of 
Osman, the founder of the Turkish Empire. How 
significant is this fact! As the marriage of the 
successive Doges of Venice with the sea expressed 
the maritime character of the Venetian republic, 
so this investiture by the Sultan of the sword of 
Osman at the grave of Eyoub proclaims that the 
Emperor of the Ottomans assumes power in order 
to maintain the religion whose banner he has 
taken from the dying hands of the brave man 
who first bore it aloft. The Sultan of Turkey is 
the standard-bearer of Mahomet. 

This fact being clearly understood, we have in 
it the clue with which to guide our steps through 
the intricacies of the Eastern question so far at 
least as it relates to the Turks and their Christian 
subjects. Upon the conquest of a Christian peo- 
ple by a Moslem power, the first proposal of the 
conqueror to the conquered is conversion to the 
faith of the Koran. When this proposal is ac- 
cepted such acceptance is followed by a complete 
incorporation of the conquered into the Moslem 
State. In keeping with the religious character of 
that State, the profession of its creed constitutes 
converts its citizens. Church-membership and 
citizenship go together, whatever the nationality 
or color of the proselyte and howsoever the prose- 
lyte has been made. The Bosniacs and Bul- 
garians who at the time of the Turkish conquest 
accepted the religion of the conqueror received 
the same rights as the Turks themselves possessed. 

But what is the case of Chrisiians who, having 
been conquered, refuse to change their faith? If 
they wish to escape death on account of this 
refusal they must at least consent to bow before 
the rule of the true believers and pay a special 
tax asa ransom for theirlives. When a Christian 
community accepts this offer it is regarded as a 
religious corporation, and is allowed a large 
amount of liberty in its ecclesiastical affairs and 
also in civil matters, so far as these have to do 
with its members among themselves. But while 
enjoying toleration to this extent Christians are, 
on account of their faith, under certain civil dis- 
abilities. Owing to the religious constitution of 
the Turkish State they cannot be admitted as citi- 
zens into it, since they dissent from its creed. Ac- 
cordingly they stand connected with the State as 
anu unprivileged class. As such they have paid a 
special tax, their testimony has not been valid 
before a Turkish court of law, the high offices of 
state have been closed to them, and by their ex- 
clusion from the army they have been at the 
mercy of the Moslem section of the community. 
In addition to these manifest grievances must be 
mentioned the overbearing demeanor and social 
contempt and petty annoyances which the un- 
privileged always experience at the hands of the 
privileged. 

So completely do the Turks regard their Chris- 
tian subjects outside the pale of the Turkish 
State that the official business between the two 
parties belongs to the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. Thus Turk and Christian have been 
kept wide apart, and are as bitterly opposed to 
each other to-day as they were the day after the 
conquest. There is an old story which tells how, 
for three days after a certain battle, the spirits of 
the slaughtered foes maintained the angry strife 
in the air over the field strewn with their bodies. 
Truly the distinction which has been maintained 
since the conquest between Turk and Christian 
has carried on a war of intense hate between them 
all the five centuries of Turkish rule in Europe. 
Such a distinction could never be accepted by 


the conquered otherwise than under protest, and 
with the resolve to do away with it or with those 
who maintained it whenever opportunity could 
be found. 


WANDERING THOUGHTS AND HOW 
TO CURE THEM. 
BY THE LATE CHARLES H. Payson. 
HIS question, especially as it connects itself 
with church, closet and conference duties, 
has aroused no little interest in our prayer- 
meetings of late. We thought one evening would 
suffice for its consideration, but so many were 
present and so much light was thrown upon the 
subject that we had to continue its consideration 
to another meeting. Some of the facts brought 
out may interest others. We learned in the first 
place that the disease was very prevalent. 

Every experience, whether given by voice or 
pen, pointed in the same direction. Some were 
in the first stages of the disease, some were con- 
valescent, some in the depths of despair. One 
wrote that on account of these wandering thoughts 
he had eome to hate prayer-meetings and church 
services. Nay, he might as well be frank and 
acknowledge he had almost given up all hope that 
he was a real Christian. These facts may comfort 
a great many who are ready to give up their 
Christian hope. Do not despair. The whole 
church sympathizes with you in the conflict with 
these wandering thoughts, these Bedouins of the 
church and closet. 

But we heard something better than this—viz., 
that there were those who had learned how to 
restrain thoughts from wandering in the closet. 
One found great aid in remembering when at 
prayer, ‘‘ Thou, God, seest me.” “If I was ina 
king’s presence, how careful would I be as to 
word and deed. How much more in the audience 
of the King of kings.” Another followed Christ's 
direction to enter into her closet and shut her 
door upon the world. Then she prayed aloud, 
and the sound of her own words would keep her 
from thinking of other things. A third, by pre- 
vious thought and preparation. He would think 
what he would ask if Jesus stood right before 
him. Then he would read how Daniel prayed, 
when he *‘set his face unto the Lord God to seek 
by prayer and supplication.” Such preparation 
made prayer a great reality that prevented wan- 
dering thoughts. But most had found the‘ great- 
est relief in asking God to help their infirmity. 
One had been greatly encouraged to pray for help 
by that striking passage in 2 Cor. x., 4, 5: ‘* For 
the weapons of our warfare are not carnal but 
mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strongholds, casting down imaginations and bring- 
ing into captivity every thought to the obedience 
of Christ.” Another stated that often when, 
wearied by the duties of the day, he tried to pray 
he would fall asleep and find himself hours after 
still kneeling by his bedside. He felt this was utter- 
ly wrong, and most earnestly did he struggle against 
it. If he could not kneel and pray he would pray 
standing. And his earnest prayer was, ‘‘ Lord, 
keep me from this temptation.” Most graciously 
did God bless him, and it was not long before he 
could pray as earnestly at night as in the morning. 

Not a few other suggestions of a similar nature 
were made. We have space only fora word or 
two on the cure of wandering thoughts in the 
church services. Here it was felt that no little 
depended on those who conducted the services. 
They must see to it that they had thoughts to 
present. These must be put in such brief, pithy 
shape as to command attention. If Bible thought 
was thus presented it ought to be listened to as a 
message from God. The thought of this helped 
not a few to listen. Others who had formed a 
bad habit of sleeping cured it by taking notes and 
writing out the sermon at home. Some followed 
the discourse with open Bibles, finding all the 
texts referred to, and then talked over what they 
remembered to the family at home. One testified 
that he found himself unable to remember any- 
thing, so careless and listless had he become. 
But he prayed over his sin, as he felt it to be, and 
by earnestly fixing his attention on the preacher 
and his words soon found that all drowsiness had 
departed. No words could tell the benefit he had 
gained since he began to treasure up the sermons 
of every Lord’s Day. But it was well remarked 
that the price of liberty was eternal vigilance. 


Let no man think he is safe because for one day 
he has escaped these evils. The old habits will 
surely return and the last state be worse than the 
first. If we would restrain wandering thoughts we 


must 
“ watch, and fight, and pray— 
The battle ne'er give o'er: 
Renew it boldly every day, 
And belp divine implore.” 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


( UR survey of last week shows that there have 

been very general revivals of religion through- 
out the country ; that they have been much more 
extensive than probably most of our readers sup- 
posed ; that they were not confined to any par- 
ticular locality; that they embraced not only 
many churches but whole sections which Mr. 
Moody has never visited ; that in most instances 
they have not been brought about by the aid of any 
evangelist whatsoever; and that in nearly every 
instance, there were but five or six exceptions all 
told, the increased additions to the church have 
been largely from the Sunday-school—a suggestive 
indication that the systematic study of the Bible 
is a far more fruitful means of faith than so- 
called revival services, however conducted. 

A further fact, abundantly confirmed by the 
reports that have been sent in to us, is that in 
spiritual as in other labors extra work is produc- 
tive of extra results; and that mere waiting for 
the Lord rarely brings him to the sedate and con- 
servative church. 

The fourth question asked of our correspondents 
was: *‘What are the methods adopted in the 
churches in your vicinity for reaching those not 
ordinarily attending church service? How far 
successful are they ”’ Some of the answers to this 
question, or these questions, for they are really 
two, are somewhat perplexing. We are not writ- 
ing, however, to maintain a theory, or primarily 
to elucidate a philosophy, but to give our Chris- 
tian readers actual facts, as they are com- 
municated to us. And however they may agree 
or disagree with our preconceived opinions, they 
shall be fairly and simply reported. 

The first fact is, however, no surprise; nothing 
about it is surprising except the uniformity of 
the testimony. Fourteen churches report that 
they have taken no special methods to reach the 
unconverted, and they report no unusual re- 
ligious interest. We speak of this testimony as 
uniform. It is not quite absolutely so; but the 
few churches which report special interest with- 
out special endeavors also indicate the reason for 
the exception. The converts at Waterbury, 
Conn., are mostly from the Sunday school; in 
Westmoreland, N. Y., the whole congregation is 
.in the Sunday school and furnished the additions ; 
in Flemington, N. J., so thoroughly is the com- 
munity evangelized that there are very few fami- 
lies who are not regular church attendants, and 
even they are visited systematically by district 
tract visitors; in Philadelphia and New York the 
churches reaped the fruit of Mr. Moody's work 
among the masses. And we believe that these 
are the only communities in which special re- 
ligious interest was reported where there was not 
also reported some special evangelical effort for 
non-church-goers. 

Turning from this natural and not unexpected 
result to a study of the actual metbods employed 
and their effects, we confess ourselves surprived 
and somewhat perplexed by the fact that personal 
visitation, when it is the only method employed, 
appears to be almost uniformly unsuccessful. Of 
all plans the one which would have been thought 
perhaps the most promising, it is the one plan 
which, so far as these reports go, is most barren 
of results. Explain it as you may, here is re- 
port after report indicating, in answer to our 
first question, no religious interest, and, in answer 
to our third, no other method of reaching the 
‘*unconverted” than by personal visitation. We 
suspect that the reai reason is indicated by a con- 
cise report from a church which bad better here 
remain nameless : ‘‘Committees are appointed to 
visit from house to house. Not successful, de- 
cause committees don’t go. So far as visiting is 
done, successful.” And this suspicion is deepened 
by the fact that at least in some instances where 
the visiting is done, thoroughly and system- 
atically, there are decided results reported, es- 
pecially when this visitation is accompanied with 
some other co-operative efforts. Let one or two 
reports speak for themselves : 

Berlin, Conn. — We visit families who do not ordinarily 


attend church, and hold meetings in school-houses and tn 
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private houses in different parts of the town. In these meet- 
ings we frequently reach persons not usually attending 


church, 
Danbury. Conn.—There was visiting trom house to house, 
and meetings were appointed and held in school-houses in 


the out-districts. 
Emporia, Kansas.—Pastoral and lay visitation, very suc- 


cessful when well urged. 
Oberlin, Ohio.—We are now employing united, systematic 
visitation, the brethren and sisters of different denomina- 


tions going together two by two. 

The reader will observe a peculiarity in this last 
method of visitation ; it is a union effort ; there is 
no reasonable room, therefore, left for a suspicion 
that there is a selfish spirit of propagandism lurk- 
ing in the endeavor’ Morover, Oberlin never is 
content with plans on paper. There is a real, not 
a theoretical visitation there. 

We confess, too, to experiencing some surprise 
at the results of the work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. This child of the church 
is, next to the Sunday-school, the chief feeder of 
itsown mother. Representing the youthful and 
aggressive element, representing what is common 
to all branches in the Christian church and what 
is peculiar to none of them, organizing for the 
purpose of working outside the churches and the 
Christian congregations, we believe that we are 
warranted in saying that these reports indicate it 
to be by far the most successful of any one of the 
ingathering instruments at work for the Master; 
nay, more than that, we believe that there is not 
a single report which indicates at once an active 
Young Men's Christian Association at work and 
no interest in the churches and the community. 
It is not our business here to rebuke the mistaken 
as well as uncbristian jealousy which fears lest 
the prosperity of the child shall abate from the 
glory of the mother. The fact may carry its own 
moral ;: fact it is, and as such we report it. 

As to other suggestions of methods, we can best 
convey them to our readers by no conclusions of 
our own but bya series of almost chance quota- 
tions from the reports that lie before us ; quota- 
tions that will not begin to exhaust our budget, 
but that will perhaps comprehend illustrations of 
every kind of method which has been reported to 


us: 

Portland, Me.—The Ladies’ Christian Association have dis- 
tricted the city, and are gathering children into the Sunday- 
schools and strangers into the congregations. Results so far 
disappointing. 

New Hampshire.—The canvass of the Y.M.C. A. committee 
has been very successful in reaching the unreached. It has 
been accompanied by lay meetings in neglected neighbor- 
hoods. 

Manchester, N. H.—An occasional union service Sunday 
evening reaches large numbers. 

New Britain, Conn.—Midweek preaching. Evangelistic 
services in the different churches (apparently, though this is 
not distinctly stated, union services). Result is that many 
never before attending church are reached. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Special revival services, aided by evange- 
lists. Results, large additions from outsiders. 

First Baptist Church, Newark, N. J.—The results here have 
been so notable that we transcribe the pustor’s brief report 
in full: “I have baptized two bundred and forty (240) since 
last fall; a large part adults, and great numbers not attend- 
ing church until lately. Special meetings, with short ad- 
dresses, good singing, and direct praying and working have 
been blessed tou thisend. Sunday evenings, with say 1,000 to 
1,200 hearers, I close the public service at 8:30 and invite all to 
asecond meeting in the church parlors, where I am helped by 
selected workers in meeting inquirers and others for direc- 
tion, prayer and personal acquaintance. From January to 
July we bad meetings nightly, and we expect to resume 
them fully with the beginning of the year. Two bundred 
remained to the second meeting Sunday evening, Dec.3. I 
have a good working church of near 1,200 members, and we 
are both expecting and undertaking great things for Christ.”’ 

Cleveland, Ohw.—Cbhurch visitation, with Gospel services 
and free sittings Sunday evenings. Results, a number of ad- 
ditions from the congregation and persons outside of it. 

Bellevue, Ohio.—Street preaching in the summer, but no 
results in the church. 

Jefferson, Ohio.—A committee sent out with printed notices 
of church services. Result, temporary increase of congre- 
gations and some conversions. 

Jackaonville, 1U.—Union prayer-meetings from 9 to 10 A. mM. 
Preaching four nights in the week by pastors alternately. 
Committees organized and at work for (1) house to house 
visitation ; (2) saloon and temperance work ; (3) work among 
business men ; (4) work among the young in colleges and 
schools. Union between all denominations; no evangelists 
needed or desired ; interest in all the churches, chiefly among 
adults; work wholly in the hands of the pastors. 

Oumberland Mills, Me.—Reform clubs in charge of thor- 
ougbly consecrated men who make the temperance work a 
distinctively religious one, and who hold housebold prayer- 
meetings in drunkards’ houses, and seem determined to give 
no man up. 

Union prayer-meetings, cottage and school-house 
meetings, mission schools, employed missionaries, 
advertising, and welcome to all new-comers, are 
also among the methods more or less distinctly 


indicated in these brief reports. 

Our space forbids us to tarry. The least satis- 
factory responses, and yet possibly the most en- 
couraging, are in the answer to our sixth question, 
‘What are the indications of fellowship, and 
what the methods of co-operation between the 


churches of different denominations?” The reply 
of one from whom we have already twice quoted, 
Rev. E. H. Greeley, of New Hampshire, sums up 
the result of all the reports: ‘‘One can hardly 
point to any special outward indications of tellow- 
ship or formal plans of co-operation; still to the 
careful observer it is very clear that sectarian 
prejudices are softening and that there is a grow- 
ing cordiality of feeling between Christians of dif- 
ferent names. The spring thaws are manifestly 
honeycombing the ice.” 

“That they all may be one; . . . that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me,” was 
Christ’s prayer. The Christian union which the 
world sees is the only Christian union which pro- 
duces any effect upon the world. It is because 
the world sees this union in such work as that 
now going on at Jacksonville, Illinois, and in 
the house-to-house visitation at Oberlin, and in 
the prayer-meetings and evangelistic services con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. in 
different communities, that they are fruitful of 
results. The army with banners is powerful ; the 
army with a single banner is invincible. 

The signs of promise, then, may all be summed 
up in a single paragraph. No community need 
wait for a Moody, ora Morehouse. In whatever 
community the churches are willing to use their 
churches to build up Christ instead of praying 
Christ to build up the churches, and are able 
heartily to unite in a common work for their 
common Lord and Master, using the Bible for 
their instrament, and making the conversion of 
the world their objective point, there is no reason 
why they should not have the fruits of an ingath- 
ering as glorious as that which characterized the 
Moody meetings in Philadelphia, New York, and 
Chicago ; for, and this is the final lesson of their 
reports, in every case where these three elements 
have combined, where all Christian churches have 
worked as one church, with the Bible for their 
instrument, and the conversion of the world for 
their object, they have reaped a spiritual success, 

We have not undertaken in this bird's-eye view 
to give any idea of the preaching, because the 
preachers themselves were not the men to give it 
to us. 


OR, 
THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF A 
PULLMAN.* 


By EDWARD E. HALE. 


CHAPTER V. 

N the afternoon of the next day Frederic Hay- 
dock was sitting, smoking, in the pilot-house 
of the ‘*‘ General Lytle” as she lay at the shore at 
Cincinnati taking on freight for Louisville. The 
proceedings on shore were entertaining—all of 
them new to him—and his position, screened from 
the wind by the glass wall of the pilot-house, was 

not uncomfortable. 

His companion joined him, pausing a minute on 
the step ladder which leads to the pilot-house 
from the roof of the Texas. 

The Texas is the third story, so to speak, of a 
river boat, the story in which the officers live. 
Ordinary passengers have nothing to do with it 
but to mount to its top, over which they walk to 
the pilot-house. 

To travelers to whom all is new the pilot- house 
is on many accounts the pleasantest part of the 
boat while they are taking observations. 

‘It is nothing,” said Hiram Brinkerhoff, as he 
entered. ‘‘ But I am never tired of studying the 
movements of these river crafts and their crews.” 

‘*They are so unlike the rest of the world that 
they have a separate column in the newspapers 
for their bon-mots and other small talk.” 

‘You know Mark Twain won his name here. 
‘Mark twain! is one of the cries of a man sound- 
ing, as he reports tothe pilot. If all river men 
were as funny as he is it would be worth while to 
give them a column.” 

‘It is much more entertaining now than the 
Court Circular is, though not in quite such state- 
ly English. But it always reminds me of the 
Court Circular, seeing these people are our 
sovereigns for the time.” 

‘*For that matter you might say that the chil- 
dren are sovereigns. I see that they have a column 
in these newspapers, too.” 

“Yes. Have you studied to-day’s?” And he 
read from that day’s daily this specimen from the 
** Children’s Column :” 


“ Dear Sir: My duck has seven eggs, and I hope she will 
have four more. I read your paper every day. and like it 
much. I am eleven years and four mouths old and vote for 


* Copyright secured. 


ne degen Truly yours, Abraham Lincoln Watts, South Utopia, 
hio.” 

‘Who is Hayes? I see he is the ‘ favorite son’ 
here.” 

“Yes, of that there is no doubt. He is the same 
man that beat Allen on the hard. money question 
last year. Evidently a strong man. Did not you 
hear what that Mr. Southard said of him ?” 

‘“‘At the picture gallery? Your inamorata’s 
friend ?” 

“I thought,” said Hiram, laughing, ‘“that,the 
other was myinamorata. Or have you given that 
up since she proved to be a married woman ? 
Yes, that is the man. Evidently a man of mark 
here, leading counsel and all that. We were 
speaking of the Ohio State Convention, and of its 
nomination of Hayes, and I said, rather too flip- 
pantly as it proved, that ‘ favorite sons’ seemed to 
be coming to the front. This gentleman replied 
very earnestly that the country would be fortu- 
nate if it had any man of half Gov. Hayes’s worth 
at its head. He has certainly made a mark bere. 
Surely you remember his canvass for governor.” 

‘*My dear fellow,” said Haydock, ‘‘of course I 
do. But when you have lived in St. Auguste 
eleven years, as I hope you may; when you have 
tried to keep the peace between two thousand 
crazy and ignorant field hands and two hundred 
erazy and irritated Acadian Frenchmen, you will 
find that all your interest in questions of green- 
backs, even of tariffs, even of sutlerships, is much 
less than your interest about some of the very 
fundamentals of government. Why, Hiram, in 
that little parish there have been seventy wur- 
ders in ten years !” 

But here politics were cut off as the engine 
screamed its last call to the loiterers, the bell rang 
convulsively, the orange-women, the banana-men, 
the candy-girls, the newsboys were tumbled on 
shore, a *‘ gentlemanly clerk,” with his hands full 
of papers, left last of all, and then an energetic, 
anxious, long-suffering mate exhorted a horde of 
laughing, careless, limp negroes, tumbling over 
each other's heels, to be lively and not to go to 
sleep as they hauled up from the strand that mys- 
terious landiug-plank which seems like an ele- 
phant’s trunk, and the boat wriggled out from her 
berth into the current of the Ohio. 

And so they swept down theriver. The ‘‘Gen- 
eral Lytle” got under full headway, and the young 
men sat till the supper-bell rang watching the 
disappearance of the [smoky city and the waning 
light of the sunset, made perhaps even more glo- 
rious by the smoke. A waiter came up to summon 
them to tea, and Haydock threw away his cigar. 
Both of them vanished into their staterooms for 
a minute’s toilette, and when they were led to 
their table by the steward in attendance they 
found their chairs tipped forward, one opposite 
and one next to Hester Sutphen! 

Mrs. Abgar sat at the end of the table next to 
her friend. 

Both gentlemen, with equal spirit, expressed 
their satisfaction with their good luck, and had, 
of course, no lack of subjects in going back over 
the experiences of the ** Golconda,” the palace on 
wheels, and of that other beautiful palace not on 
wheels, which they had seen in each other's com- 
pany. Of course it soon appeared that the ladies 
had never crossed the Alleghanies before, and 
were wholly ignorant of the ways and means, the 
etiquettes, luxuries and discomforts of a Western 
steamboat. 

One of them cited the expression which she had 
heard a day or two before—*' A palace above and 
a warehouse below.” 

‘* Then this is our third Palace since we started,” 
said Hiram, laughing. ‘* That is doing well for 
Republicans in one week.” 

‘** As of course we all live at home in log cabins 
or in the attics of tenement houses,” said Hester, 
‘*we must be grateful for this infusion of palatial 
experience. Do they really burn kerosene in 
kings’ houses, Mr. Brinkerhoff ?” 

Then the incautious school-mistress was pro- 
voked with herself that she had let Mr. Brinker- 
hoff know that Effie Abgar had told her what he 
had said in the picture-gallery. In fact each one 
of the four persons marked this point silently. 

**As to that, I think they would be glad to. To 
tell the whole truth, the kings and emperors never 
asked me much to their evening parties. But I 
am afraid they are still under the delusion of wax 
candles.” 

**You remember one Palace that was lighted 
with petroleum ?” said Effie. 

Hiram laughed, and quoted : 

a row 
Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 
With naphtha and asphaltus, yielded light 
As from a sky.” 
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‘Yes, indeed ; but, somehow, I have always im- 
agined it rather smoky down there, have not you ?” 
‘That was in Pandemonium, was it not? That 


{was before Gen. Rosecranz taught people how to 


tame the naphtha.” 

‘*Was it he ?” 

‘*T believe it was he.” 

‘*T really think,” said Effie, ‘‘that Mulciber or 
Baal, or some of them, ought to have known that 
before General Rosecranz came.” 

“The children of this world proved to be chil- 
dren of light that time,” said Hester. ‘“‘Any way, 
this makes a brilliant supper-room for us.” 

‘‘And it will be a brilliant drawing-room, and, if 
there is a fiddle on board, it will be a brilliant 
ball-room by and by; and if you are far-sighted, 
Miss Sutphen, you can see in the distant perspec- 
tive that the preparations are going forward at 
the other end for euchre, so that it will be a card- 
room also.” 

‘*The truth is,” said Frederic Haydock, ‘‘it is 
more like a baron’s hall than it is like a modern 
palace. At the stern here the women reign su- 
preme. Yonder, indeed, in the saloon, or what- 
ever they call it, I may not enter, unless one of 
these ladies bid me. Then comes the piano. Then, 
where you see the captain, is the real head of the 
tables, and the head of the feast. By special 
privilege, because Mr. Brinkerhoff has everything 
of the best always, and is a favorite with the 
‘‘ventlemanly clerk,” we are permitted to sit at 
this table with ladies. See, lower down, beyond 
the middle distance, if you will permit me, Mrs. 
Abgar—see tables unenlightened and not favored, 
where sit only men.” 

‘They are ‘below the salt,’” said she, taking up 
his figure. 

a sense, yes. But it is the land of equality. 
and they are fed quite as well as we are.” 

“Do you really mean,” said she, ‘“‘that there 
will be dancing by and by ?” ‘ 

‘‘That depends. If those people yonder, at the 
captain’s table, are two young men who have just 
married those two young women, and if those 
others are the bridesmaids and groomsmen, we 
shall certainly have dancing. If, on the other 
hand, they are delegates from the United Sande- 
manian Conference of Louisville to the United 
Sandemanian Conference of Cincinnati, we shall 
have psalmody. If, perhaps, they are the ‘Grand 
Double Quartette of the Western Reserve,’ or the 
‘Pittsburgian Choral Union,’ on their way for 
what the newspapers call ‘a musical campaign,’ 
why that tall lady with black curls will be archly 
singing,” 

‘If a body kiss a body going through the rye,’ 
before we are an hour older.” 

‘* Let us hope,” said Hester, gravely, *‘ that the 
next song may be the ‘ Blue Juniata,’ by the dis- 
tinguished primo tenore assoluto from the Grand 
Opera.” 

For Hester and Effie did not yet know which of 
the two gentlemen sang so wonderfully well. And 
so they did not know which of them was so dead 
in love with that unknown Amy, and yet they 
were ‘“‘bound to know.” But whether Hiram 
Brinkerhoff did not understand or did not care, 
or whether he would not understand or would 
not care, or whether Frederic Haydock were 
equally indifferent or equally skillful, neither of 
them colored or looked at the other. Only Hiram 
said, ‘‘Our chances are rather in Coronation and 
Peterborough, I fancy. But you ladies found out 
long ago what manner of people those were.” 

The description which Haydock had given of 
the various purposes to which sooner or later this 
long saloon would be devoted was no exaggera- 
tion. It looks more like a perspective view of the 
Thames Tunnel than any picture well known to 
most readers. After supper, at the suggestion of 
the gentlemen, the whole party walked quite 


ferward to the other end of the hall. Persons 
sitting there had seemed dim and hazy even 
to Effie’s far sight when they stood at the 
piano. They found when they came there that 
on the right and left, in their little offices, were 
the clerk and captain and other managers, and 
the persons sitting round the stove there were, 
clearly enough, men on business errands, without 
children or ladies, who gravitated to this end as 
the family parties vitated to the other. They 
made room for the ladies to pass, and then Hiram 
flung ~~ a door that they might look out on the 
night, look down on the piled up stores of the 
‘** warehouse below,” and might see the picturesque 
groups of the deck hands. 

At other times in such scenes Effie caught every 
opportunity she could, by the strong lights of the 
pine-knots at night or under the effects less sharp 
of day, to preserve in her sketch book or on 
handy little bits of cigar box memoriala of the 
attitudes or occupations of these men. 

(To be continued.) 


‘ THE WEEK IN TOWN. 


HURSDAY night afforded fashionable New 

York an opportunity to aid the shivering 
and half-starved thousands of our lower wards. 
To further this benevolent end nearly all the 
dressmakers in town, and some of the most stylish 
ones in Paris, have been called upon for their 
costliest designs. Next day the papers told us 
how the ladies were dressed, and estimated the 
cost of their robes at figures that in some instances 
ran well up into the thousands, but said never a 
word about masculine costumes, and very proper- 
ly, too, for it is not likely that more than a score 
or so of bran-new dress coats were ordered for the 
occasion, and where is the use of advertising 
broadcloth that does duty, it may be, fora term 
of years? Altogether it is not unfair to suppose 
that the ball cost, counting individual expendi- 
tures, some hundreds of thousands of dollars, and 
the charities will count themselves lucky if they 
get ten thousand. Would I abolish the ball? 
By no means. The money spent gives employ- 
ment to many a poor person, and though it might 
be spent more wisely it is not well to be over-critical. 
What I do protest against is tacking ** Charity” 
to the programme, when some ninety-five per 
cent. of the money goes for mere fashionable en- 
joyment. It is due to the participants in the ball 
to say that they no doubt give a great deal of 
money directly to charitable purposes, and there 


-is really no sense in their making merry in the 


name of charity when merry-making for its own 
sake is their undoubted object. 

Picture-lovers are tbronging the Academy of 
Design nowadays to see the tenth annual exhibi- 
tion of the Water-Color Society, and we are in- 
formed that, considering the state of business, the 
number of sales is unusually large. Altogether 
five hundred and t wenty-nine works are exhibited, 
including examples from the studios of nearly all 
our best American and a number of foreign 
painters. One of the most conspicuous pict- 
ures is by Mr. Tiffany, the motive being the story 
of Lazarus, and the accessories are made, doubt- 
less, from the artist’s Eastern sketches. It should 
be viewed from a considerable distance, as the 
foreground loses strength on a near view. In the 
same roow is a brilliant and careful painting of 
Durham Cathedral, England, by Mr. Samuel 
Coleman. Both these leading artists have several 
otber works in the exhibition. Mr. Eastman 
Johnson contributes a drawing which he names 
‘*‘Consuelo.” It is beyond’question the chief at- 
traction of the room in which it is exhibited. It 
is, | understand, a study from life. 

Art in another form, more practical perhaps, is 
flourishing at the New York Cooking School, No. 
8 St. Mark’s place, the second term of which be- 
gan on Saturday. A cooks’ class is organizing on 
the plan of the London School Board of Cookery 
of which mention was made a few weeks since. 
For further information apply to the above ad- 
dress. 

The Russian Grand Duke Alexis is coming this 
way with a view of studying the principles and 
practice of ice-yachting on the Hudson. The 
Pougbkeepsie clubs are anticipating good weather 
by that time, and will no doubt show the Prince 
some very fast sailing. It is thought that sail- 
boats may be used to advantage for commercial 
purposes on frozen rivers of Russia, and the 
Prinee has, therefore, a good official excuse for 
enjoying himself in the prosecution of duty. 

A somewhat notable literary reception was 
among the social events of the week. It was 
given by Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Johnson, in honor of 
the ‘*‘ Universal Cyclopedia,” tha fourth and last 
volume of which will shortly be published. The 
special guests were the editorial staff of the 
‘*Cyclopedia.” The following partial list indi- 
cates the complications attending the publication 
of a work of this kind. There were present : 

Professor E. A. P. Barnard, directing editor in 
chief; Professor Arnold Guyot, advisory editor in 
chief; General J. C. Barnard, department of civil 
and military engineering ; ex-President Woolsey, 
public law, of nations, &c.; Professor Dwight, 
law; C. P. Marsh, Esq., English and foreign 
literature ; Professor Drisler, Grecian and Roman 
literature; Professor Hitchcock, Presbyterian 
Church history, doctrine, biographies, &c.; 
President E. L. Chapin, sovial science, political 
economy, &c.; Rev. O. B. Frothingham, fine arts, 
liberal Christianity, &c. Besides these there was 
a general representation of the literary guilds of 
the city. 

A painful rumor is circulated to the effect that 
the *‘ Broadway Squad” of policemen is on the 
point of extermination. This is less to be regretted 


perhaps than it would have been a short time ago 
when discipline was more lax than at present. It 
is to be hoped that the rumor is false, unless some 
grave strategic reason exists for the proposed 
change, for the big fellows in blue and brass are 
very sightly to look upon. It may well be, how- 
ever, that distinctions of this kind injure the 
morale of the force. 

Our city indebtedness only amounts to 148 mill- 
ions—never mind the odd hundreds of thousands— 
but we are happy in a sinking fund of $28,179,102, 
79 (we are particular about the odd cents there). 
This according to Comptroller Kelly’s report. 

The foot bridge over the East River piers is 
finished, or ought to be by the time this is printed. 

K. N. 


THE TWO SIDES. 
By Rev. W. E. Knox, D. D. 


HE power of this world and the warld to come 
were never set over against each other more 
conspicuously than on Mount Carmel. It was 
Baal or Jehovah, and there was no disguising or 
declining the issue. The /amest intellect need not 
“halt” in its effort to decide between the two 
opinions now to be canvassed, viz , whether Baal 
or Jehovah were the true God. 

Yet there was something to be said on both 
sides. Look at the forces as they stood arrayed 
here ! 

BAAL’S SIDE. 

1. It had the wealth of Governmental patron- 
age. King Ahab is present with his royal support. 
Yonder in the distance is the palace of Jezreel, 
where the impatient queen waits the news of her 
idol’s victory. Every fortress-crowned eminence, 
every high place aflame with sacrifice is a witness 
for Baal that he has resources wherewith to sup- 
port his claims to supremacy. For years past 
there has been in Israel no road to preferment 
but through homage to the lewd Phenician di- 
vinity. To be a priest of God was to be under 
the proscription of authority, the ban of polite 
society, the contempt felt for an upstart and en- 
thusiast. 

2. It had the weight of numbers. Four bun- 
dred and fifty priests of Baal against one prophet 
of the Lord. These priests had all the nobility 
and most of the commonalty with them. It is a 
great advantage this surrounding and sympatbr 
of numbers when you are struggling in a cause 
that taxes your energies. Every orator knows the 
inspiration of an applauding audience. How 
bravely the soldier rushes with ‘‘the forlorn 
hope” when the whole army is looking and cheer- 
ing on. Baal’s advocates had the popular side, 
and it was a strong point for thew. 

3. It had the weapons of fiery enthusiasm. It 
is a great mistake to imagine that error may not 
be wholly sincere and earnest. It is not a part of 
Satan’s policy to open the eyes of his dupes to 
the evil and peril of the ways in which he leads 
them, *‘ whose minds the god of this world hath 
blinded lest the light should shine unto them.” 
These priests bad a zeal in the ratio of their num- 
bers. Elijah meets them with a challenge they 
were nowise backward to accept. There is no 
sign of fear or faltering as to the conditions. 
They promptly put their altar and offering in 
order and begin their invoca:ion : *‘O Baal, Baal, 
hear us! Thy sovereignty, long maintained 
against the Jehovah of Israel, is challen,ed; give 
answer now as never before.” Do these four 
hundred priests of Baal seem to the people like 
conscious deceivers when they say this, or as if 
they would have laughed, as Cicero said of the 
Roman Augurs, if they had chanced to look in 
one another's faces? No, it is in terrible earnest 
their ery, *‘O Baal, hear ua!” assails the heavens. 
They bring the eloquence of action to aid the ex- 
pression of words. It was morning when they 
began ; it is now high noon, and their unwilling- 
ness to give over the effort shows it is no sham 
contest. Not even the raillery of Elijah can 
shame them out of their purpose. He bids them 
take heart anew and not easily surrender a failing 
cause. ‘* Cry aloud” is his cheerful word to these 
hoarse and exhausted supplicants. Surely he isa 
god that has such a crowd of worshipers. The 
fault isin you. You have pitched your voices too 
low for so high an occasion; take more breath 
and give your prayer fuller volume. He may be 
on a journey and needs to be called home, or he 
has fallen asleep and must be waked up! Sharp 
as daggers are these taunts in the sides of the 
idol priests, and prick them anew to the struggle. 
Once more their weary voices shout, “ Baal! 
O Baal, bear us!” They draw their sacrificial 
knives upon their own breasts, as if they would 
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bid their open-mouthed wounds plead for them. 

They have tried their last expedient; the day 

wanes, and Baal has returned no answer. 
ELIJAH’S SIDE. 

Just one advantage has the Hebrew prophet as 
he puts forth his strength single-handed against 
the host of his enemies. They have the enthusi- 
asm of numbers, royal patronage, popular sym- 
pathy; Elijah has simple faith in the God of 
Israel. It serves him instead of every other con- 
ference, and he bids the people come near and 
witness his proceedings. He finds a spot where 
had once stood an altar to the true God. It has 
fallen into contempt, but he will restore it to 
honor. He builds it up from the ruins, digs a 
trench about it, lays the wood and sacrifice in or- 
der, and drenches the pile in barrels of water 
poured over and over it. It is 3 o'clock by the 
sun-dial, the hour when, ere Baal was a god to 
Israel, the fire was wont to be kindled on the 
temple altar. Itis the set time for God to favor 
Zion, and the crowd is hush with expectation as 
Elijah takes his position at the altar and stretches 
forth bis hands in prayer. There is no trace of 
fanatical excitement, no bodily contortion nor 
violent outcry, but what a calm trust and holy 
dignity as he says, ** Lord God of Abraham, Isaac 
and of Israel, let it be known this day that thou 
art God in Israel. Hear me, © Lord, that thy 
people may know that thou art the Lord God and 
bast turned their heart back again.” The brief 
prayer is ended, and the time of the answer, if 
there is to be one, iscome. It was to be by fire, 
and it 7s by fire that falls visibly out of heaven 
upon the altar. A hundred fiery tongues lick up 
the water, kindle the wood and set the sacrifice 
ablaze. It is a fiercesburning, for it takes hold of 
the very stones of which the altar is made, con- 
sumes wood and flesh and stone and dust togeth- 
er, and rolls them in one volume of incense heav- 
enward to Him who has thus given answer by fire. 
‘**And when all the people saw it they fell on their 
faces and they said, ‘The Lord he is the God, the 
Lord he is the God.’” 


~The Sunday-School. 


ELIJAH AND HIS SACRIFICE. 
Feb. 18.—1 Kings xviii., 30-46. 

“ The God that answereth by fire, Jet him be God.”—1 Kings 
xviii., 24. 

N the Scripture passage given above I have 

added six verses to that suggested by the 

committee. This is necessary to perfect the con- 
nection between this and last Sunday’s lesson. 

For six or eight hours the prophets of Baal have 
gone through the heathen ceremonial, and noth- 
ing has come of it. It is three oclock in the 
afternoon before Elijah interferes. By that time 
the people have grown impatient of the long de- 
lay, and are quite ready to respond to the call of 
the prophet. That there may be no room for 
future allegations of fraud he calls on the people 
to draw near. There is an eld disused, dismantled 
altar of God near by. Perhaps the priests of Baal 
have torn it down ; perhaps only time and neglect 
have been at work upon it. This altar he repairs. 
The people crowd around him, while with his 
own hands he does the work. No idolat.ous hands 
shall lay sacrilegious touch upon it. He puts a 
broad deep trench about it.’ He puts the wood 
on the altar and the bullock on the wood ; and he 
calls on the people to drench altar and sacrifice 
with water from the spring, and to fill the trench 
with water. Then he puts up that simple and 
sublime prayer to Him that knoweth what things 
we have need of before we ask him and needs not 
to be entreated. 

The simplicity of his petition, in such striking 
contrast with the vain repetitions of the priests of 
Baal that had preceded, recalls to mind the still 
simpler and even more sublime prayer of the great- 
er Prophet, when not fire but life from heaven de- 
scended, not to consume but to revivify the dead.? 

The effectual fervent prayer of the righteous 
wan availeth much:* the answering fire from 
heaven consumes the burnt sacrifice, and the 
wood and even the stones crumble before the aw- 
ful heat, and the water in the trench is licked up 
by the tongues of flame. No less is the prayer 
answered in the cry that goes up from the great 
throng of Israel: ‘‘The Lord he is God ; the Lord 
he is God.” The intensity of the popular feeling 
is shown by the popular action. Despite the 
presence of the king, who is powerless to protect, 
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and perhaps too much awed to attempt protec- 
tion, the priests of Baal are seized by the people, 
and are put to death. Elijah himself acts as the 
executioner. 

Full of strange contrasts are the life and char- 
acter of Elijah. He bids the king go up to the 
evening meal; his prophetic ears have already 
heard ‘‘ the sound of the tread of rain.‘ His at- 
tendant is sent up to watch for the first sign of a 
coming storm, looking westward over the Medi- 
terranean sea, the mother of storms. And now, 
alone, Elijah prays to his God for one more sign 
of his presence and power. Seven times the boy 
returns to tell him that the sky is still blue ; seven 
times the prophet sends him back to look again. 
It is asif inthe same chapter and by the same 
prophet God would teach us that there is a virtue 
as well asa vice of importunity; that not all repe- 
tition but only ‘‘ vain repetitions,” such as the 
heathen use, are condemned. Then at least the at- 
tendant brings the word that a cloud is rising out 
of the sea. It is no *‘ bigger than a man’s band ;” 
but the least cloud in that latitude is often, after 
such adrought, the precursor of a tempest of wind 
and rain. Elijah sees in it God’s answer to his 
He has humbled Ahab before all the 


prayer. 
people. He will honor him as king before all the 
people. Girding his mantle around his loins he 


takes the place of a servant runner before the 
chariot. His native strength is marvelously sus- 
tained by the hand of the Lord upon him, so that 
he runs before till the king, in the midst of the 
driving rain and furious storm, reaches his royal 
palace at Jezreel, twelve miles away. 

Two questions are naturally presented by this 
narrative and must be considered, if not answered, 
by the student. The first concerns 

The miraculous fire. To get rid of the miracle 
it has been supposed that this fire was a thunder- 
bolt, which, considering there was not a cloud in 
the sky, would be quite miracle enough. There 
are but two ways that are honest of dealing with 
such a narrative as this. One is that of the skepti- 
cism which repudiates it as a myth, or enjoys it as 
only a bit of religious romance ; the other is that 
of the Christian faith which believes that God is 
able to witness to his presence by such manifesta- 
tions of his power, and which accepts the narra- 
tive as it stands. The naturalistic explanations 
of such a phenomenon are not worthy even to be 
refuted. Between radical skepticism and radical 
belief there is no middle ground in sueh a case. 

The second question concerns the slaying of the 
prophets. 1 must forewarn the reader that my 
understanding of the moral meaning of this act is 
not, so far as I know, that of any of the evan- 
gelical commentators. I should hesitate even 
more than I do to differ from the consensus of 
scholars had | not observed that in such cases each 
commeutator is quite too apt to follow his pre- 
decessors, apparently without making any inde- 
pendent investigations. It is generally taken for 
granted that this slaving of the priests was di- 
vinely ordered and divinely approved. -I see no 
evidence of either, and much ground for the 
reverse opinion. It must indeed be noted (1) That 
this was not, as it has been called, an initiation of 
religious persecution. The inauguration of per- 
secution was by Ahab and Jezebel (ch. xviii., 4, 
13), not by Elijah. (2) It was not a deliberately 
formed plan. The death of the four hundred and 
fifty priests is not in any sense parallel to the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. (3) Only the 
priests were the victims, not the worshipers ; only 
the deluders, not the deluded. It thus radically 
differs frou; most acts of persecution in one essen- 
tial principle. Usually opinion is punished ; here 
action, and that the action of detected deceit. 
is punished. (4) It was inaugurated and prose- 
cuted, not by a strong government against a 
helpless sect, as the persecutions by Rome of the 
Waldenses, but by a single prophet, acting against 
the court and king and sustained by the great 
uprising of an outraged and indignant people. 

But recognizing these facts I still fail to see any 
evidence that God directed or sanctioned the act 
of Elijah. On the contrary, (1) There is nowhere 
any assertion or indication to this effect; and 
divine sanction is not to be assumed respecting 
any act merely because it was performed by a 
good man and is recorded in the Bible. (2) It 
proved utterly futile. Slaying the prophets did 
not put an end to idolatry. It did not convert 
the king, the queen or the nation. It was on the 
part of the people a momentary flash of passion. 
It burned itself out. And Elijah after it, as be- 
fore, was left alone (ch. xix., 10). (8) The very 
meaning of God's subsequent interview at Horeb 
(oh, xix., 11, 12) is missed, it seeme te me, by as 


suming without warrant God's approval of this 
method of conquering idolatry. This was Elijah’s 
method ; but God was not in the wind, nor in the 
earthquake, nor in the fire, but in the still small 
voice. On the meaning of that I shall have some- 
thing to aay in a future paper. Here it must 
suffice to say that, if we read this story with its 
sequel, it seems to me to put clearly in contrast 
men’s way and God's way; the way of violence 
and the way of quiet influence ; the weakness of 
passion and the irresistible might of meekness. 
If ever compulsion could be effective in religion, 
if ever condign punishment for religious teachings 
and conduct could be rightly and wisely visited 
on priestly deceivers, it would be in this case, 
with a licentious and fraudulent priesthood the 
sinners, a prophet the executioner, and an aroused 
and indignant people his supporters. But it 
failed: and the lesson of the failure is that the 
true remedy for religious deceit is the still small 
voice of truth, and that man is always to leave 
the sword of judgment for irreligion or false 
religion in the hands of the Judge of all the earth. 

The other fundamental lesson is that afforded 
by the two types of prayer and the speedy answer 
accorded to them. 

Elijah’s public prayer is worthy of careful anal- 
ysis. It includes three elements. It is based on 
the foundation of the Lord’s prayer, Hallowed be 
thy name—*‘ Let it be known this day that thou 
art God in Israel”; it pleads a community be- 
tween God and the offerer of prayer—‘'I am thy 
servant” (comp. John ix., 31); it seeks the glory of 
God as its result—‘'that this people may know 
that thou art the Lord God” (comp. John xii., 28): 
and it seeks as the manifestation of that glory the 
conversion of the people to God—"' and that thou 
hast turned their heart back again” (comp. John 
XVii., 24-26). 

Elijah’s importunity (vers. 42-44) is worthy of 
careful study, in contrast with the importunity of 
the priests of Baal (vers. 26-28), and in comparison 
with the teaching of Christ (Luke xi., 5-8; xviii., 
1-8. ) 

Observe (1) that Elijah prayed; he did not leave 
God to do the desired work unasked. (2) He 
prayed in public when he desired the people to 
know his prayer and recognize the answer: he 
prayed alone when he desired only to carry his 
yearning for his people and his suffering country 
to the great Deliverer for relief. (3) He prayed 
for a definite object. He had no wandering 
thoughts in either of these prayers ; that is very 
certain. (4) He expected an answer to his prayer. 
He was not taken by surprise, as the disciples at 
the appearance of Peter (Acts xii., 15). (5) He 
stopped praying when he got an answer. 

Those who are interested in tracing types and 
analogies between the O. T. and the N. T. may 


find two, perhaps not fanciful ones, in the facts 


that Elijah’s first prayer was fora blessing on a 
sacrifice and that the blessing came in a baptism 
by fire (Matt iii., 11); and that his second prayer 
was for a rain, and was answered by a mighty 
rushiog wind (Acts ii., 2). The two events in this 
lesson may be regarded, not perhaps as prophe- 
cies, but at least as remarkable illustrations of the 
two great facts of Christianity—Calvary and Pen- 
tecost. 


Pooks aud Authors. 


BATTLES OF THE REVOLUTION. 

This is the first time, we believe, that a soldier 
of experience and education has undertaken to 
write a history of the War of the Revolution. 
Chief-Justice Marshall, Washington's biographer, 
served as a regimental officer during part of that 
struggle, and wrote with as much military as ju- 
dicial good sense, but the scope and aim of his 
work did not admit of extended critical analysis 
of field operations. Upon the side of the British, 
Stedman, who wrote a history of the war, was one 
of Howe's officers, and gives us perhaps the fair- 
est view of its events that has been published 
across the water. Beyond these the historians 
are or were nearly all civilians. (en. Carrington, 
though not an educated soldier in the sense of 
being a West Pointer, is a college graduate, and 
served with distinction in the regular army during 
the late war. Like a number of others, of whom 
A. H. Terry is a prominent instance, he appears 
to have studied military science as an amateur, 
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and this discipline added to opportunities of ob- 
servation in the field qualifies him to write under- 
standingly on the subject. The work, however, 
is its own recommendation ; no one can read it 
without being impressed with the fact that it 
comes from capable hands. 

One noticeable feature of the book is the stand- 
point from which the author regards the revolu- 
tion. He puts himself in the place of its actors ; 
writes with a full appreciation of all they had to 
contend with; applies military criticism only so 
far as the art of war was understood at the time. 
Fairness and accuracy are secured in consequence. 
Indeed we know of no history of that period 
which can be referred to as an authority with less 
misuse of that word than this of Gen. Carring- 
ton’s. Of course, a full review of the contents of 
the work cannot be attempted here. All the 
principal incidents and engagements of the war 
are treated clearly and their relative importance 
and bearing upon the struggle pointed out. 

THE MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY. 

HARPER'S MONTHLY preserves the incognito 
of its contributors, so far as its official table of 
contents is concerned, with a view, perhaps, to 
the stimulation of curiosity. The illustrated ar- 
ticles are *‘On the Taff,” ‘‘ The Log-Book of the 
Savannah,” ‘*‘And who was Blennerhassett ’” 
“The Land of the Ineas,” ‘*‘ William Lovett,” 
Barbadoes,” and ** Noel Brewster's Seeret.” The 
other papers comprise three poems: “ Aspira- 
tions,” *‘Caws and Effect.” Empedocles,” and 
‘The City,” with miscellaneous prose articles in 
great variety, and the admirable editorial depart- 
ments which add so greatly to the value of this 
very popular publication. The illustrations show 
careful engraving and draughtsmanship, 
the leading article giving graphic sketches of life, 
scenery, architecture, and costumes in that pict- 
uresque corner of the United Kingdom known as 
Wales. In the second article the claims of Amer- 
iecans to having first crossed the Atlantic under 
steam are established in favor of Captain Moses 
Rogers and the officers and crew of the *“ Savan- 
nah.” belonging to Col. John Stevens, of New 
York. The log-book of the steamer is, it seems, 
still in existence, as is also a tea-kettle presented 
to Captain Rogers by Lord Lymedock, with an 
inscription setting forth the facts regarding the 
eventful voyage. 

“THe GALAXY.”—Ex-Secretary Welles treats of 
Mr. Lincoln's administration in continuing his 
valuable reminiscences of the exciting years of 
his most conspicuous public services. Among the 
articles of a serious character is ‘‘The Murder of 
Margary,” the English traveler, by the Chinese, a 
tale of treachery whose details are not widely 
known among Americans. It is written by Mr. 
Walter A. Burlingame. Henry James, Jr., re- 
views the letters of Honoré de Balzac in his usual 
entertaining and instructive style. Balzac, he 
says, fella victim to his ‘‘terrible industry,” and 
sacrificed to his work the very things that he 
worked for. ‘“‘The reader feels that premature 
death is the logical, the harmonious completion 
of such a career.” Two articles treat of modern 
spiritualism, one of them ranking it “‘highest 
among the popular delusions of a people boasting 
of their civilization.” and giving some very curious 
conelusions regarding ‘* Planchette.” Richard 
(grant White concludes his exasperatingly perfect 
papers *“‘On Reading Shakespeare,” Bret Harte 
has a poem entitled ‘‘Alnaschar, 1876,” which has 
already gone the rounds of the press, Mr. Justin 
MeCarthy begins one of his always interesting 
serials under the title of ‘‘ Miss Misanthrope” and 
the usual editorial departments are; filled with 
current note and comment. 

‘* SCRIBNER”™ opens with a capitally illustrated 
article on the Rangely Lakes in Maine, where 
grow the largest brook trout as yet discovered. 
Some information respecting these noble fish and 
their babitat is given, which has not so far as we 
know been made public before, certainly not in 
so conspicuous a manner as is now done by Mr. 
Edward Seymour. We are giad to learn that the 
lakes are practically controlled by an association of 
gentlemen who will allow nothing of a disrepu- 
table character—such, for instance, as whiskey and 
its kindred liquors—to be brought within their 
jurisdiction. A wild, charming region it must be 
where the Rangely trout make their home. Mr. 
Seymour gives some interesting particulars con- 
cerning them, stating among other items of in- 
terest that spawn taken from these fish and 
hatched by artificial process in other waters 
yields *‘ young fry” whose yearly growth greatly 
exoreds that of ordinary brook trout, And yet 
there je no doubt that they are the true Salma 


fontinalis. General McClellan’s second paper on 
the Nile carries his party to the first Cataract and 
well up into Nubia. Most regular readers of the 
magazine will turn with interest to the continua- 
tion of Dr. Holland's story, Nicholas Minturn”; 
the chapters are entertaining and the plot devel- 
ops most satisfactorily. Miss Kate Field writes 
with characteristic spiciness of ‘‘A Morning with 
Sir Julius Benedict.” An interesting paper from 
Mr. E. 8. Nadal is entitled ‘‘ White of Selborne,” 
and describes the residence, life, and character- 
istics of *‘the father of Natural History.” ‘*‘ How 
do | Know What is the Bible 7” is a discussion 
of the Old Testament canon from the Orthodox 
standpoint, and will be followed, we believe, by a 
similar review of the New Testament. The other 
articles are quite up to the high standard of the 
magazine. 


THE “NATIONAL ReEposrrory.”—It is unfortu- 
nate, probably a wistake of haste, that Dr. Curry, 
in launching the ‘‘ National Repository,” the new 
family Methodist magazine ordered by the Gen- 
eral Conference, should have admitted such a 
harsh and illiberal caricature of Dr. Nathanael 
Emmons, of Franklin, as we find in its serial 
story, “That Boy: who shall have Him.” A 
theological anaconda: ‘crude masses of dogma 
that would strangle the weaklings of these days 
he swallowed whole, without a cough or even a 
wink, and taught all his subjects to do the same”; 
“glam and awful as an inquisitor, what a splendid 
figure he would have made, in his cocked hat, 
knee breeches, and great silver shoe-buckles, pre- 
siding at the drowning of a Baptist or the hang- 
ing of a Quaker”; ‘driving the wedges of his 
inferences into the hard hearts and tough con- 
sciences of his hearers,” who themselves make a 
rather sorry figure in the deseription of ‘‘an or- 
thodox neighborhood.” The Franklin farmers, 
from whose homesteads came such men as Horace 
Mann and Professor Alexander Fisher, are pict- 
ured as a bigoted and superstitious folk who mel- 
lowed their theology with quart-mugsful of well- 
warmed cider, and made it a part of their religion 
to believe anything their autocrat might choose 
to say, and whose positive saisfaction it was to 
think of the probable perdition of people who did 
not agree with them in religion. Dr. Smalley, 
afterwards the honored pastor of Worcester and 
Troy, father of the ‘“‘ Tribune’s” London corre- 
spondent, is ‘‘the small successor who stretched 
himself to the utmost in vainly trying to tread in 
his tracks.” We only give Dr. Curry’s elbow a 
gentle jog in reminder of his own ‘* prolegomena- 
ry’ words: ** Both from its paternity and its pur- 
poses it must be a Methodist magazine; and this 
implies that it will be liberal, catholic, and with- 
out bigotry or narrow sectarianism.” 


“THE ATLANTIC” is particularly strong in poet- 
ry this month, having ‘contributions from Whit- 
tier, Longfellow, Holmes, E. C. Stedman, Celia 
Thaxter, Mrs. Piatt, and Edgar Faweett. Mr. 
Whittier’s ballad, ‘‘The Witch of Wenham,” is 
equal to the best of his younger days, nay, per- 
haps even better, for the Quaker poet seems to 
lose none of his strength while he mellows with 
age. The publishers of the magazine acknowl- 
edge the courtesy of the press in refraining from 
publishing entire poems from their pages, they 
having requested such consideration for their 
rights. We refrain, therefore, from Mr. Whit- 
tier’s sixty stanzas, and advise those who love 
perfect English verse to buy the ‘‘ Atlantic.” Mr. 
Fawcett—from whose pen, by the way, we have a 
few charming verses in the Little Folks’ column— 
is warmly praised by an unknown writer in the 
‘*Contributors’ Club.” Proceeding to the prose 
articles, we find Bayard Taylor writing on ** Stud- 
ies of Animal Nature,” a subject somewhat out of 
his usual line, but treated in a delightful vein of 
anecdote and comment. ‘‘A South Carolinian ” 
describes mourntully—how could his feelings be 
other than mournful unless they were indignant ” 
—the political condition of his prostrate State. 
It must not, however, be in.erred from this that 
he takes the Democratic sido in the existing di- 
vision. On the contrary, he shows ap “white 
leagues,” *‘ rifle clubs” and the like in their worst 
forms, and endeavors to place blame in all cases 
just where it belongs. Mr. Howells begins his 
new story, “Out of the Question,” with ‘*‘Com- 
edy” asasub-title. Is he, or is he not, popular with 
the ladies’ Mr. Henry novel, ‘The 
American,” draws near its climax. Those who 
have followed it know that its interest has been 
well and artistically sustained from the outset. 
A comparatively new feature in magazine-making 
in found in Celia Thaxter’s “Song” set to music 


by Julius Kichberg, 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

** Stories of Hospital and Camp,” by Mrs. C. E. 
McKay, will be read with real interest, as one of 
the few books we have which give us glimpses of 
what was done by woman in the field for the sick 
and wounded soldiers of the late war. It consists 
strictly of personal observations and experience 
by the author during forty months’ service in the 
military hospitals. Sketches of this deseription 
are as rare as they are readable. Claxton, Rem- 
sen & Haffelfinger, Philadelphia, publishers. 

“A Wreath of Stray Leaves” is a small volume 
issued as a private memorial of the lat@ Mrs. 
Emily Bliss Gould, long known in connection 
with Protestant school work at Rome. It is ed- 
ited by T. Adolphus Trollope, whose prefatory 
note is an affectionate and eulogistie tribute to 
the deceased. The ‘* Leaves” consist of brief 
effusions by William Howitt, W. W. Story, Mary 
Howitt, Matthew Arnold, and others who num- 
bered Mrs. Gould among their truest. friends. 
But after all her best memorial is the recollection 
of her work and its visible results. 

The * Magazine of American History” is a new 
monthly periodical devoted to subjects suggested 
by its title. The fact that it is edited by Mr. John 
Austin Stevens, librarian of the New York His- 
torical Society, and finds hearty endorsement 
from Messrs. Geo. Bancroft, J. H. Trumbull, 
Jobn Russell Bartlett, Geo. H. Moore, J. Carson 
Brevoort, and others identified with our historical 
collections, is quite enough to assure any one of 
its value ; and if the succeeding numbers keep up 
to the standard of the first issue (January), it will 
be the best periodical of the kind we have. The 
contents of this number are anything but the dry 
reading which is supposed to distinguish such 
publications. ‘‘Champlain’s Expedition of 1615 
against the Onondagas,” for example, is a thor- 
oughly interesting article: so also, among the 
original documents, is the Hessian Baurmeister’s 
Narrative of the Capture of New York by the 
British in September, 1776—the only disappoint- 
ment in this case being that it is a continuation 
of a wilitary record the first part of which is miss- 
ing. Mr. O'Callaghan, of Albany, writes of David 
Jamison, Attorney-general of the Provinee of 
New York, 1710, and Mr. B. F. De Costa on Nor- 
umbega, the lost city of New England. There 
are also reprints, diaries, and a department of 
Notes and Queries, which is capable of being 
made a most useful feature of the magazine. The 
fate of this department in similar publications is 
to run partly to trivial and irrelevant matters. 
By carefully excluding what is not a legitimate 
historical inquiry the columns will have a con- 
stant value. Those who have been fortunate 
enough to get hold of the January number are 
certain to read this month's, now ready. Sub- 
scription, $5 a year; single copies, fifty cents. A. 
S. Barnes & Co., N. Y., publishers. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, PERSONAL, ETC. 

“The Kings of Israel and Judah,” by the author of 
“The Peep of Day,” is re-issued by Robert Carter & 
Bros., of this city. 

The “International Review,” for March, will contain 
an article by James (. Bayles, of this city, on “The 
Theory and Practice of Architecture, or how to se- 
cure safety from Fire and Disease in Private Dwell- 
ings and Publie Buildings.”” The number will be 
ready Feb. 10th. (A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.00.) 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, have just 
purchased the stereotype plates and copyright of the 
entire series of Worcester’s Dictionaries, seven in 
number, and will hereafter publish them. The same 
firm announce OQuida’s new work, a novel, entitled 
“Ariadne,” and a school edition and a pocket edition 
of “Contanseau’s French and English Dictionary,” 
and a pocket edition of *‘ Longman’s German and En- 
glish Dictionary.”’ 

A new periodical, to be called “The Radical 
Review,”’ has been projected in this country. Its char- 
acter is to embody the leading features of the better 
class of magazines and reviews, and particular atten- 
tion to the labor question is promised. Among other 
probable contributors we find named John Weiss, 
Rev. ©. B. Frothingham, Prof. John Fiske, Edmund 
Clarence Stedman and Dr. ©. A. Bartol. The sub- 
scription price will be *5.00 per year, and the “ Re- 
view” isto be published by Benj. J. Tucker, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

The “Tribune” this week issues the second of its 
annual ** Indexes,’ covering the year 1876, and form- 
ing a highly valuable chronological record whose 
completeness of detail surpasses any publication with 
which we are acquainted. One who has access to a 
* Tribune” file—and these are attainable in most of 
the larger towns—can, by referring to this index, se- 
cure full and trustworthy information on any recent 
event without losing time in guesswork. Such an 
index must be well-nigh indispensable in a daily news- 
paper oMve, and we hope the general public will find 
it useful to a remuneratiye degree, 
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LETTER FROM FLORIDA. 


By Mrs. H. B. STOWE. 
MANDARIN, Jan. 15, 1877. 

ELL! the winter is over and gone, and the 
time of singing of birds has come. We 
have had a winter for once—a winter that for us 
is quite an era. And what does a Fiorida winter 
amount to? Thermometer down to 28° two or 
three nights ; surly northwest winds; white frosts 
and a little thin skimming of ice here and there 
over pool and marsh. Here in Mandarin there 
has heen no damage done of any serious account. 
‘The orange crop has not been frozen nor the trees 
injured, but many of the growers around were so 
frightened that they picked and shipped their 
oranges forthwith, before they had come to ripe- 
ness, and the consequence is you have had in the 
Northern market a set of Florida oranges that do 
not do justice to the name. But this sort of thing 
is likely to occur any year. Many of the growers 
are men that own but small groves and depend on 
their oranges for ready money, and so are impa- 
tient to get them into the shipper’s hand at the 
earliest notice. So the unripened crop is picked 
as it is in the south of France and Sicily, and sent 

off to ripen on the way. 

But the real Florida oranges, those of which we 
have no cause to be ashamed, are those which are 
suffered to hang on till February, and so they go 
op growing sweeter and sweeter until May. The 
best oranges are those which are yet to be shipped. 
They have never been so golden, so beautiful, as 
this year; and, accustomed as we are to the sight 
of them, every now and then the beauty of some 
loaded bough forces itself on one as a new experi- 
ence. 

Like all spring openings everywhere ours is her- 
alded by bird songs. The red bird, bright as a 
flame, cheeriest, sweetest, of the little cherubims, 
is flashing in and out of the orange trees with a 
“Whit! Whit! Whit!—What cheer! What 
cheer ! What cheer!” Two pairs of red birds have 
set up establishments in our orchard, the males 
flaming and flaunting in the best Chinese ver- 
milion coats and the ladies more daintily attired 
in suits of reddish brown with scarlet beaks and 
claws. Yesterday a little scene occurred which 
shows that there is some human nature in birds 
in spite of Dr. Watts’s good opinion of them. 
‘‘ Birds in their little nests agree,” says the doc- 
tor. They do when things go to suit them, but 
not otherwise. So as my gay lord and lady in 
their vermilion coats were making love in the 
most approved style, another lady red bird alight- 
ed ona neighboring bough in the most innocent 
and proper manner and began singing her little 
song of ‘** Birdie, birdie, birdie.” Instantly my 
lady number one flew at her like a little red hot 
fiend and drove her out of sight and hearing. I 
don’t know that wy lord red cardinal had even 
looked at the intruder ; it is possible he may have 
cast an indiscreet eye that way and remarked, 
What a sweet voice that lady has! If he did he 
was soon taught better than that. No free love 
nonsense among birds! It is to be confessed that 
little Mrs. Redbird is a captivating creature, and 
to hear her call *‘ Birdie, birdie, birdie,” in her 
melting liquid tones is enough to bring the most 
careless of mates to her side. The jays are very 
busy, very clannish, very sociable and noisy just 
now; up and down tbrough the great underdome 
of the live oaks they rattle and clatter and 
chatter—veritable bird gossips. I fancy them a 
shallow, commonplace, good-natured set—a sort 
of Mrs. Quickly among birds—but their noise is a 
cheery one. 

Then those merry madcaps the mocking birds 
have been heard from, and reported as singing in 
the early morning. Not that they are in full song 
yet, but a few more such sunny weeks as the last 
will put them in spirits and make them as loqua- 
cious as heart could desire. 

The other day in driving out in the woods we 
saw in one spot thousands of robins. Every 
bush and brake was bending with the weight of 
them, and as we drove by they flew up in clouds. 
lt seemed in fact to be a mass-meeting or conven- 
tion of robins, for there was abundance of chat- 
tering and excited movement amongthem. What 
they were discussing, whether the Presidential 
election or the Governorship we could not hear, 
but I doubt not their talk amounted to about as 
much as mass-meetings in general. 

Meanwhile we are looking for our Northern 
friends to come down here. Three new hotels 
have been built in Jacksonville, and all are be- 
ginning to fill up, but more guests are ardently 
desired. 


We have heard it intimated that fears are 


abroad that Florida may be politically unsettled 
and so unsafe or unpleasant for Northerners. 

Nothing could be less true. We are as quiet as 
amill-pond. In the first place, the Floridians are 
a very good-natured people, to start with. Their 
natural disposition is to take things easy, and if 
they don’t like the way things go they dislike 
mildly and quietly, and grumble in a very gentle 
undertone. It is true there are one or two semi- 
barbarous neighborhoods in Florida that might 
be cited as exceptions to this rule, but the trans- 
actions of such places ought not in fairness to be 
taken as at all representative of the general char- 
acter of Florida. Besides all that, our State mat- 
ters are now quite satisfactorily adjusted. Gov- 
ernor Drew has taken his seat, and issued an 
excellent, sensible, discreet message, and the 
Jacksonville ‘*‘Union,” the Republican organ, 
warmly commends it. As a specimen of its wis- 
dom and good spirit we cite one sentence : 

“ Now thata very large element of our population is re- 
leased from bondage and entrusted with the power of the 
ballot, a system of free schools has become a means of self- 
preservation. To educate the colored race and fit them to 
exercise the privilege of voting intelligently—to perform all 
the sacred rights of freemen, to enjoy their liberty and be- 
come wise and good citizens—imposes on us a task to per- 
form, a responsibility from which we cannot escape.” 

Now, that is good sense and good statesman- 
ship, and who cares whether a man calls his party 
this or that, if he will carry out principles like 
these ? 

No! Florida is all serene, in polities as in na- 
ture. The winter is over, and we are on the road 
to spring. So, come down, ye weary, heavy- 
laden—ye coughers, whom the east winds tear 
and torment—come to this land where everybody 
is wanting to see you—where everybody is good 
natured! Red-bird, mocking-bird and jay invite 
you, and the solemn old crows throw in now and 
thenacawof welcome. Yourcrowis a thoughtful 
bird; he doesn’t speak often, but when he does 
he means what he says; and he says, Come and 
welcome ! 


Correspondence. 


A BIT OF MARRIED EXPERIENCE. 

THE article published some weeks ago of advice 
‘To a Mother” has evoked an amount of wisdom 
in discussion since, from protesting and approving 
mothers, that leaves little to be desired. If our 
readers who have followed this kindly discussion 
in our columns are not instructed in marital 
rights and duties it must be because there is no 
instruction to be had even from many teachers. 
But the wisest bit of wisdom yet is in the follow- 
ing letter from a husband, which deserves to be 
printed as a leaflet and published for the use of 
pastors as a parting benediction on wedding occa- 
sions: 


I married my wife about thirty-five years ago. The 
ceremony was performed about seven o'clock in the 
morning. Before retiring that evening we had a good 
talk with each other, and the result has sweetened 
our entire lives. We agreed with each other that each 
should always be watchful and careful never, by word 
or act, to hurt the feelings of the other. We were 
both young, both hot-tempered, both positive in our 
likes and dislikes, and both somewhat exacting and 
inflexible—just the material fora life of conjugal war- 
fare. Well, for afew years we found it hard work to 
always live by our agreement. Occasionally (not 
often) a word or a look would slip off the tongue or 
face before it could be caught or suppressed; but we 
never allowed “ the sun to go down upon our wrath.” 
Before retiring at night, on such occasions, there was 
always confession and forgiveness, and the culprit 
would become more careful in future. Our tempers 
and dispositions became gradually more and more 
congenial, so that after a few years we came to be one 
in reality, as the marital ceremony had pronounced 
us nominally. In thinking back we find that for more 
than twenty years our little agreement has been un- 
broken and there has been no occasion for confession 
or forgiveness. 

In business we have had adversity and prosperity, 
failure and success. We have raised a family of chil- 
dren, and now have our grandchildren about us; and 
we are simple enough to believe that we have better 
children, and better grandchildren, because of our 
little agreement. Under such a contract, religiously 
kept, no ill-natured children will be reared, and no 
boys will find the streets and bar-rooms more pleasant 
than home. 

To make a good wife or a good husband requires 
the co-operation of both. The wife of an ill-tempered, 
exacting, uncompromising and brutal husband may 
become a very patient, forbearing Christian woman. 
She may learn to choke down her sobs and hide her 
broken heart from husband and friends, but she can- 
not be a good wife, simply because her husband will 
not permit her. Some women are more dexterous 


than others can be in changing the nature of a mo- 
rose, ill-tempered man. This power seems to be a 
gift, or the result of early culture, possessed only by 
the few. As a general rule, such a temper, persisted 
in by the husband, wil! either beget a like temper in 
the wife, or else she will silently submit, determined 
to bear what she cannot help. HUSBAND. 


FROM A CONSERVATIVE. 

OvuR readers have had both sides on the wo- 
man’s right to preach in the tolerably full report 
of the Craven-See debate, and they have had the 
right of liberty pretty fully presented both edi- 
torially and by a correspondent. We are very 
glad to give a ‘‘conservative” a chance to be 
heard, without reply, merely suggesting to him 
two reflections: (1) Paul, as a wise advocate, may 
not have given the reasons which influenced his 
own mind, but those which he thought would in- 
fluence his readers. (2) In such a question as this 
the teaching of the whole Bible must be taken, 
not isolated passages from a single writer: 

The Christian Union of January 3d editorially says: 

*“Astothe prohibitions of Paul, the most resolute conser- 
vative will recognize the difference between principles, 
which are eternal and immutable, and rules of expediency, 
which are transient and variable. . . The Scripture does 
not forbid women from public teaching.”’ 

The latter assumption, so positive as your dictum, 
evidently regards Paul's equally positive injunctions 
as ‘“‘rules of expediency which are transient and vari- 
able.”” A wise, “resolute conservative’ recognizes 
them as “ principles’? which are permanent laws in 
Christ's house until divinely repealed; he would not 
choose to class them among moral statutes, in their 
very nature eternal and immutable. 

Where is the evidence that your declaration is true? 
The prohibitions of Paul are not among “ things hard 
to be understood,” but plain, simple, direct, and in 
1 Cor. xiv., 34, emphasized with a threefold assertion, 
and equally so in 1 Tim. ii., 11,12. There is no exter- 
nal or internal evidence, in text or context, that they 
are restricted to any country or age. 

In a communication in the san-e number, under the 
quoted rule, “ Let your women keep silence,’ the 
author theorizes on certain well-known facts, and 
assumes that they are Paul's reasons. But why not 
accept Paul's own statement of his reasons: “ For it is 
not permitted unto them to speak, but (they are com- 
manded) to be under obedience, as also saifh the law.”’ 
What law? “Rules of expediency,” because of Cor- 
inthian or oriental custom and sentiment? ‘* What? 
came the word of God out from you? or came it unto 
you only? If any man think himself to be a prophet, 
or spiritual, let him acknowledge that the things that I 
write unto you are the commandments of the Lerd.”’ 
What law? “Rules of expediency” in Ephesus? 
* Let the Woman learn in silence with all subjection. 
But I suffer not @ woman to teach, nor to usurp 
authority over the man, but to bein silence.’’ Why? 
*“ For Adam was first formed, then Eve. And Adam 
was not deceived; but the woman, being deceived, 
was in the transgression.’’ These reasons, if not eter- 
nal, are at least as old as manand woman. They are 
based on their creation and constitution, as he else- 
where argues, when he is enforcing the ordinances (or 
traditions) delivered by him, and says (1 Cor. xi., 3): 
* But I would have you know that the head of every 
man is Christ, and the head of the Woman is the man,”’ 
and 8th and 9th, *‘ For the man is not of the woman, 
but the woman of the man. Neither was the man 
created for the woman, but the woman for the man.” 

When Paul is writing ‘rules of expediency” “good 
for the present distress’’ he recognizes the difference 
between them and principles by a very marked dif- 
ference of statement: “1 speak this by permission, 
but not of commandment;”’ but again, ** 1 command, 
yet not I, but the Lord;” then, on the other side, 
“Speak I, not the Lord. I have no commandment of 
the Lord, yet I give my judgment, (etc.)’’ I suppose, 
therefore, that this is good for the present distress. 
But we have seen that, immediately following the 
prohibition of woman's speaking in the churches, he 
speaks of it as “‘the word of God” and “the com- 
mandments of the Lord,”’ and appeals to the original 


grounds on which they are based. All reasonable 
men, whether * conservative’ or not, *‘ recognize the 


difference.’’ But conservative men may well be sur- 
prised, and pained too, by the language of your 
correspondent: ‘** Under such circumstances how 


could the Apostle Paul give any other directions than 
those which he did’ Perhaps he added a little more 
emphasis than was strictly necessary; but he was 
born in a city where the Greek customs prevailed, 
and his feelings on the subject were probably strong. 
His arguments, too, may not be infallible: and he cer- 
tainly does not set forth the same reasons which I 
have supposed to influence him, etc.’’ ‘* More em- 
phasis than was necessary!’ His arguments, 
too,may not beinfallible!’’ Nay but, O man, whoart 
thou that repliest against God?’ For was not Paul 
divinely inspired, except when he expressly says, in 
only two or three instances, that he was not? And if 
we may extend these limitations to cover every case 
adduced our fancies or or wishes, what 
becomes of the authority of the Scriptures and of our 
reverence for them ’ 

But thanks be to the writer for demolishing his own 
fine-spun theory of “an explanation of the texts” 
when he says of Paul, ** He certainly does not set forth 
the same reasons which I have - to influence 
him.”’ Certainly not. But this will do for the “ pres- 
ent distress.”’ 

A CONSERVATIVE. 


Fes. 7, 1877. 
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Vublisher's Department. 


New YorK, FEBRUARY 7, 1577. 


Mr. Beecher’s Western Lecture Tour, 


In response to numerous inquiries we pub- 
lish herewith Mr. Beecher's appointments for 
his Western tour: 


Monday, February 5. Owego, N. Y. 


Tuesday, = 6, Erie, Pa. 
Wednesday, “ 7, Cleveland O. 
Thursday, “ &, Toledo, O 


Friday, 
Sunday, 
Monday, = 2, 
Tuesday, 
Wednesday, “ 
Thursday, 


Detroit, Mich. 
Preach in Chicago. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Rochelle, Til. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Sterling, Lil. 


Friday, “ 16, Dixon, Lil. 
Saturday, ” 7, Chicago, IIL. 
Sunday, _ 18, Preach in Chicago. 


Monday, 19. Milwaukie, Wis. 
Tuesday, = 20, Janesville, Wis. 
Wednesday, “ 21, Madison, Wis. 
Thursday, “ 22, Winona, Minn. 


Friday, “ 23, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Saturday, * 24, St. Paul, Mion. 
Sunday Morning, Preach in St. Paul. 
Sunday Evening, Preach in Minneapolis. 
Monday, February 26, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Tuesday, = 27, St. Paul, Minn. 
Wednesday, “ 28, Austin, Minn. 
Thursday, March 1, Waterloo, lowa. 


Friday, as 2, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
Saturday, “ 3, Clinton, lowa. 

Sunday, 4, Preach in Davenport, Ia. 
Monday, 5, Davenport, lowa. 
Tuesday, 6, City, Iowa. 


Wednesday, “ 7, Des Moines, lowa. 
Thursday, “ Grinnell, Iowa. 


Friday, = %, Burlington, lowa. 
Saturday, “ 10, Monmouth, Il. 
Monday, 122, Galesburg, Ll. 
Tuesday, 13, Peoria, Lil. 


Springfield, Il. 
Jacksonville, Ill. 
Quincy, Il. 

, Preach in St. Louis. 
Monday, - 19, St. Louis, Mo. 
Tuesday, * 20, Terra Haute, Ind. 
Wednesday, “ 21, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Thursday, “ 2, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Friday, ‘** 23, Dayton or Columbus, 
Arrive Saturday evening in Brooklyn. 


Wednesvay, “ 
Thursday, “ li, 
Friday, = 
Sunday, = 


The Buckingham Hotel, corner Fifth 
Avenue and Fiftieth Street, New York, offers 
special inducements to travelers and families 
who desire comfort and superb accommoda- 
tions for the winter months, or during their 
stay in that city. The Buckingham is un- 
questionably the most perfectly ventilated 
and equipped hotel in this country, the Cuisine 
is the very best, the location is central and 
convenient, the Grand Central Depot, the 
fourth and Sixth Avenue cars, and the finest 
schools and churches are within a few min- 
utes’ walk. During the sojourn there of the 
Emperor and Empress of Brazil, they re- 
mained a longer time at the Buckingbam 
than at any otber hotel in this country, and 
when leaving for Europe their Majesties con- 
gratulated the proprietors, Messrs. Gale, Ful- 
ler & Co., on having the finest and best 
equipped hotel that they bad found in this or 
any other country, and pronounced the 
charges very reasonable and entirely satis- 
factory. 


Miss Day (insinuatingly)—You shouldn’t 
pun on my name; its such a horrid one, you 
know. Mr. Brown (diffiidently)}—-Why—why 
don’t you change it? Miss Day (encour- 
agingly)—To what, pray? Mr. Brown (losing 
courage)—Ch—change it to Perkins. 


The * Light-Running” Domestic, 
BROOKLYN, Nov. 23, 1876. 

I take great pleasure in saying a few words 
of commendation of the Domestic Sewing 
Machine. The work done by it is as near per- 
fection as any we have seen, and we know of 
no work that a Sewing Machine can do that 
the Domestic does not accomplish in the most 


satisfactory manner. 
Mas. H. W. BEECHER. 


A Gift. 


J. L. Patren & Co., 162 William street, New 
York, will send every reader of the Christian 
Union, who will send them their address and 
3 cent stamp for postage, a sample package of 
TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of instruction. 
These pictures are higbly colored, beautiful, 
and are easily transferred to any object so as 
to imitate the most beautiful painting. 


{Tae coachmen of Paris are very kind tojtheir 
horses, especially when engaged by the hour. 


The Common Symptoms 


Of Liver Complaint are sallow skin, coated 
tongue, costiveness, offensive breath, drow- 
siness, headache, &c. All persons thus af- 
fected may be speedily relieved by SCHENCK’Ss 
MANDRAKE PILis. The symptoms of Worms 
are often mistaken for those of Liver Com- 
plaint; but as the Pilis are applicable to 
either case the mistake of one disease for the 
other will cause no inconvenience if these 
Pills are used as the remedy. 


Imperial Photographs. 
In response to a continued demand we are 
now prepared to supply imperial photographs 
of Mr.and Mrs. Beecher by the celebrated 
photo-artist G. G. Rockwood of this city. We 
invite attention to ouradvertisement and the 
special offer in another column. 


WHEN a couple go abroad on their bridal 
tour, could you call it a marrytime excur- 
sion ?—{N. Y. Com. Adv. 


A Favorable Notortety.—The good rep- 
utation of “ Brown's Bronchial Troches” for 
the relief of Coughs, Colds, and Throat Dis- 
eases, has given them a favorable notoriety. 


The Beast Thing to do with a Cold or Bad 
Cough is to get rid of it, for which purpose 
use at once Dr. Jayne's Eapectorant. for 
nearly half a century a popular Lung remedy. 


All nervous, exhausting, and painful diseases 
speedily yield to the curative influences of Pulver- 
macher'’s Electric Belts and Bands. They are 
safe, simple.and effective.and can be easily ap- 
plied by the patient himself. Book, with full par- 
ticulars, matied free. Address PULVERMACHER 
GALVANIC Co., Cincinnati, Obio. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co.'s 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
A POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS. 


An Introduction to Political Economy. 
BY PROF. ARTHUR LATHAM PERRY. 


Of Williams College, author of “ Elements of Polit- 
ical Economy.” 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


il. 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE THIRD SERIES OF 


Dean Stanley’s Lectures on the His- 
tory of the Jewish Church, 


THE CAPTIVITY TO THE CHRISTIAN ERA, 


FROM 


1 vol.. cr. 8vo, Uniform with the Popular Edition 
of Parts I. and IL., cloth, $2.4. 


III. 
NINTH AMERICAN EDITION, 
(Two Volumes itn One.) 


Dean Stanley's Life of Dr. Arnold. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF — 
THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D., LATE HEAD-MASTER 
OF RUGBY SCHOOL. 

By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of 
Westminster. With a Steel Portrait of Dr. 
Arnold. Two volumes in one, cr. 8vo, 380 pages, 
cloth, $2.50. 

IV. 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The Lost Found and the Wanderer 
Welcomed, 


By Dr. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR. 
lvol., 12mo. Price reduced from $1.80 to $1. 


*,* The above book@for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, express charges paid, upon receipt of adver- 
tised price by the publishers. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., | tere 


Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


PUBLISH: 


Standard Educational Works. 
Choice Hymna and Tune Books. 
The International Review. 
President Finney’s Memoirs. 
Lyman Abbott's Commentaries. 
Lamb’s Histery of New YVeork City. 
Books for the Centennial Period. 
etc. 


*,* Send Stamp for Catalogue. Address 


liland 113 William St.. New York, or 
and 115 State Street, Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS, 


NOW READY; * 


BEGINNING LIFE: A Beek tor Voung 
By John Tulloen. D. D.. Principal of St. 

Mery’ s College. St. Andrews. From the l4th En- 
glish Edition. HKevised. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


STUDIES IN THE PHIL oF 
Religion and History. = . M. Fairbairn. Sub- 
jects: The Idea of God ts genesis and develop 
ment; Theism and Scienti Speculation; The 
Belief in Immortality; The Place of the Indo- 
European and com Races in bistory, &c. | vol. 
crown Svo, cloth, $1.75. 


CHSEREUL SUNDAYS: Stor! Para- 
ables and Poems tor Children, with illustra- 
tions. Square cloth, $1.50. 


LOVELL, ADAM, WESSON 4CO., 
Pablishers, 764 Broadway, N.Y. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


Get your fine Books bound. Art Journal bound 
uniform t) London vublishers’ style. ty 
America, Art Treasury of Germany and gian 
Weman in Sacred History, large Family Bibles. “ii 
illustrated works, music and magazines in the best 
styles and lowest prices; done in two or three da 


if required. E. ALKER’S SONS, Dey st.. N. 


BOTANY. 


How PLANTS BEBAVE. | ScHOOL & FIELD BOOK. 
How PLANTS GROW. MANUAL. 
NS. STRUCTURAL. 


By Prof. ASA GRAY, 


Of Harvard U siversity. 


*,* The only standard, ar. and the 
most extensively used of Botanical ~Books. 


We shal! have creat in making 


very favorable terms for the introduction of any 
of the books of this series, and wil! send sampie 
copies of Hew Plants tirew und The Scheel 


and Field k—thetwe books best_adapted for 
the ordinary Schwo! course—for examination, 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of half the 
retail price, namely: 
How Plants Grew 80 
school and Ficid Book...... 
CIRCULARS giving full descriptive notices of FACH 
BOOK of the serive, with PRICES, and many festt- 
monitals from eminent scientists and teachers, wtl: be 
(eweraes to teachers and educationists on applica- 
um to 


vison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
138 & 140 Grand Street, New York. 


Music Books 
FOR REED ORCANS. 


CLARKE'S NEW METHOD 


) is universally known as one of rare 
merit, both in the instructive course, and 
the well chosen airs for practice. 


GETZE'S SCHOOL FOR PARLOR OR- 


(22.50). The 
sale of more than 30,000 copies is the best 
proof of its great 


ENERSON'S NEW METHOD. 


and is equal to the 


ROOTS SCHOOL FOR THE CABINET 


ORGAN ($2.50) is one 


= the oldest a best methods. Widely 
known and used 
CIARKE'S $1 INSTRUCTOR 
an abbreviated but very good 


method for beginners. 
FOR CABI- 


WINNER'S NEW SCHOOL 


S (75 cta.) is the cheapest, and an excel- 
ey easy instruction book. 


ORGAN AT HOME, (#2.50 bds. ; $3 clo. ; 


$4 gilt) has 200 well 
chosen Reed Organ pieces. 


all Either book mailed, post-free, for retail 
ce. 


P 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Ditsen & Co-, J. E. Ditsen & Co.., 
7Tll Broadway,- Successors to Lee & 
New York. Walker, Phila. 


SONG HERALD! 
SONG HERALD! 


Newest and best for Singing Schools, etc. B 
. R. Palmer, author of Price §7. 


per dozen ; 75 cents each by ma 
Moody and Sankey 


GOSPEL HYMN Song Book,” containing 


SACRED S SONGS! ebrated revivaliste. Price, 
hundre 35 cents each by mai). 

Words per 6 cents each by mail. 


PALMER’S 


Vade Mecum of 
Musical Knowledge. 


Covers the whole 
THEORY OF MUSIC! «round. 


cloth, price $1.00 by mail. 


Any book sent post-paid upon receipt of retail 
price. Pubished by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI O. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 
No. 2. 


By P. P. BLISS AND IRA D. SANKEY, 


This new work, by Messrs. 
Bliss and Sankey, is in great 
demand, 

The widespread interest in 
the book is due not only to the 
popularity of its authors, but 
also to the fact that it contains 
many of the latest and best songs 
of the lamented BLISS. 

The publishers are making 
every effort to fill the large 
orders that are constantly being 
received for GOSPEL Y™MINS 
No.2, and assure the public that 
orders will be filled in turn as 
received with the greatest pos- 
sible dispatch. 


Price, In Board Covers, $30 per 100; 35 
cents euch by mail. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XV., No. 6. 


Alpmouth Mulpit. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


SERMON 


WHOM DO MEN SAY THAT I AM ?* 

* When Jesus came into the coasts of Cesarea Philippi, he 
asked his disciples, saying, Whom do men say that I, the Son 
of man, am ?"’—MArTrT. xvi., 13. 

\W E lose half the fragrance of many passages 

in the gospels from the lack of a consider- 
ation of the circumstances under which the dis- 
courses or deeds to which they relate were devel- 
oped. The Saviour's influence may be said to have 
rolled as a wave, gathering force up to a certain pe- 
riod when the crest broke; and from that period 
it was refluent and diminishing. His popularity 
increased till the day in which he fed the five 
thousand on the northern coast of the sea of Gal- 
ilee, when his discourse, his bearing, and the 
miracle of the multipljcation of the loaves carried 
the feeling in his favor to an ecstasy, when the 
people sought to make him king, and when he 
withdrew himself and compelled his disciples, who 
likewise were caught with the same fury, to take 
a boat and put off, while he himself went into the 
mountain: and then the multitude, disgusted, 
underwent reaction. 

‘Here is this fellow,” they may be assumed to 
have said, **who goes through all our coasts and 
cities working wonders, and making it appear as 
if he were a prophet sent of God ; and so long as 
there is adulation and popularity, and he only 
has to dispute with the temple-sent messengers 
from Jerusalem, he does bravely ;: but when the 
hour comes for unfurling the banner, and taking 
some responsibility, and leading this people out 
of captivity, he shirks, he betrays, by his discourse 
and bearing, the cause which he has espoused, 
and he flees from us ” 

From that moment tl ople lost faith in him; 
and such was the effect PRPoduced upon him that 
when he returned to the west side of the sea of 
(ialilee, and met new emissaries from Jerusalem, 
and found multitudes of his followers that went 
no more with him, he turned to his few most 
faithful diseiples, and said, in a tone of the pro- 
foundest melancholy, ** Will you goalso”’ Shall 
| be left alone ’” Overtasked, and manifestly de- 
spondent, he betook himself to the far north of 
(ialilee, to the very boundaries, to Tyre and 
(esarea Philippi; and there, upon the flank of 
the great mountain, he sought rest. But though 
he tried to hide himself it was impossible that he 
should do so. He was everywhere found out. 

Now, it was very near to this time that the 
Transfiguration took place. It was about this 
time, also, when his state of mind was such that, 
as it were, it seemed to him as though the period 
of his ministry was drawing to a close (as it was; 
for he then began his final march to J erusalem)— 
it was about this time that he sat musing, his 
thoughts evidently going back to the cities and 
Villages where he had been, and to the various 
scenes of his life, and said, as every sensitive nan 
has said who has attempted to minister in moral 
things, ** What has my life amountedto’ What 
have I accomplished? I have written in the 
water, 1 have engraved in the sand.” 

Qut of such a mood it was that he said to his 
disciples, ** Whom domen saythatI am’ Asyou 
go about in the villages and towns, and fall into 
converse with men, what do you find to be the 
impression that has been produced upon them ” 
What do they think’ What is their feeling? 
‘What is the impression that I have produced 
upon men?” is a question of far more interest 
than at first it perhaps appears to be; and I wish, 
in the first place, to call your attention, class 
after class, to the opinions that did prevail about 
the Saviour as he went through his ministry. 

Everybody had an indistinct idea that be was 
to be a regenerator of men, and that the power 
and wisdom of God were to rest upon bim in great 
measure. Men of thoughtfulness and true patri- 
otism (and among the Jews patriotism and piety 
were identical, these two separate elements being 
twined into one experience) were all waiting and 
looking for the appearance of the Messiah. To 
the mass of the working people Christ seemed to 
be a great prophet ; but whether he was to ripen 
into the greatest of prophets they were undeter- 
mined. For example, in Matthew, the 14th chap- 
ter and the 2d verse, it is said: 

* This is John the Baptist: he is risen from the dead; and 
therefore mighty works do show forth themeelves in bim.”’ 


MORNING, dan, tert, Lesson: Mare 1-29. 
i‘Piymeugth Collection): Nes. 34, 874. Reported expreasly for 
‘he Christian Onton by T, HLLINWOOD, 


It is as if, being disembodied and coming back to 
this life, he had brought back with him the secret 
of the other life—the interior life of the world— 
and had singular power. Not only in the passage 
which 1 have read, but everywhere, you will find 
traces of his being regarded as a prophet, and 
that is about the whole. His atoning work; his 
standing in the flesh to make God manifest, not 
as a messenger alone, but in his being and dispo- 
sition: his coming among men to set forth the 
divine attributes and qualities—the thought of 
these things seems not to have dawned upon the 
minds of these men. They felt, in a vague and 
general way, ‘*This is a prophet sent from God, 
and clothed with authority to rebuke wickedness 
and to advocate morality.” 

Christ came to preach again, as in the begin- 
ning of his ministry he did, the old Jewish 
morality, beginning where John left off : ‘* Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” Then in 
the Sermon on the Mount is epitomized all that 
which the Jewish people up to that time had by 
holy lives disclosed of the truth. As a wise 
teacher begins with the alphabet and works 
toward the encyclopedia, never attacking the lat- 
ter first, so Christ began at the lower forms of 
morality, and with growing months developed 
the higher spiritual elements. At first he was 
looked upon by the servants of the temple, by the 
Scribes and Pharisees, as a promising man, as a 
great genius, and as a valuable instrument if they 
eould only put him in the barness and see that he 
served aright. Said they, ‘“‘He needs to be 
trimmed here and there; and above all things he 
needs to be managed so that the results of his 
influence shall be such as to promote the service 
of the temple—the special service ofGod.” During 
ajl the early part of bis ministry they were rather 
disposed to favor him and to draw him toward 
them. He resented it calmly and quietly. He 
would have none of them. He went on his own 
way without conferring favor on them, and taught 
the higher and nobler spirituality ; and when he 
took up their commentaries and glosses and in- 
ferentially developed truth he smote them with 
the sword of the Spirit till they died. Then they 
began to feel aroused, and the polemical spirit. 
the esprit du corps of the temple, came up in 
them, and they thought he was a dangerous man, 
aman who would render lax the belief of the peo- 
ple, a man that was a radical and a disturber. 

In the first place—not in the first place in the 
order of time, but in the first place in the order of 
my statement—they charged him with a want of 
patriotism. ‘* Why,” said they, *‘ this fellow said, 
*] will destroy this temple in three days.’” Now,a 
man who struck at the temple was a great deal 
worse than a man who strikes at the Constitution 
of the United States. A man who should take up 
the Constitution and carry it away, or destroy it, 
would find himself breaking a great many cords 
of sympathy which bound him to his fellow- 
citizens, and he would havea bard time of it ; and 
what the Constitution is to us that the temple 
wastothem. It was their Constitution. It eqp- 
tained their sacred books and memorials. It was 
the consecrated spot toward which for genera- 
tions holy men’s hearts had turned; and they 
scouted the idea of this man who was opposed to 
the temple, and who declared he would destroy 
it, being a divinely-appointed messenger. He, a 
Jew, pretending to be a teacher and a prophet— 
that was more than they could stand. In the 
mind of the average Jew be was a patriot, he was 
a representative of the Jewish nation and of his 
time : and these men made this allegation in order 
to loosen his hold on those who regarded him 
thus. 

But not being satisfied with this they went 
further, and declared he was a glutton: that he 
was a gormandizer; that he wasa drunkard: that 
he was a man of loose habits: that he loved dissi- 
pated society ; that he was open te all influences 
that appealed to the passions and breathed a 
lurid and malign spirit; and that his pretense to 
being spiritual was entirely corrupt, and a veil to 
cover his rottenness. ‘‘Why, he eateth with 
publicans and sinners!” said they. He was 
charged with being a gluttonous man because he 
would not live according to their ascetic rules of 
religion ; because he lived a large, free, social life, 
such as ought to be lived by all men. It reveals 
exactly the impression that was produced by him 
on those who were educated. 

You must bear in mind that the Lord was set 
aside in a measure by the lower classes for one 
reason, by the foreign government officials for 
other reasons, and by the educated class of hie 
own countrymen for atill other reasons; and that 
he stood quite outside of human life as it was rep: 


resented in a great and pre¢minent class of human 
society. 

There were, however, among the corrupt, 
outlying crowd, a few finer natures; and it is 
a matter of profound interest, and a matter 
worthy of far more imaginative investigation 
than it has received, to trace in review the nature 
of the undestroyed sensibilities of degraded men 
and women. To-day our streets are thronged 
with the dissolute ; but they are not all of them 
rotten. There is many a man that is absolutely 
worthless and dangerous who has in him most 
noble tendencies. There is many a woman dying 
and dead who has laid up and locked up sensibil- 
ities that if they should be touched would fill her 
soul full of strange light and yearning. There is 
an imprisoned soul purer than the common soul 
in men, which at times longs for release. And 
when Christ came preaching to the multitude 
that class were profoundly affected by him. 
Thieves, robbers, murderers and harlots felt an 
influence coming from him which spoke to that 
secret, yearning, human nature. Here and there 
were some of a higher organization in whom there 
were finer chords which thrilled at the touch of 
Christ’s words and the influence of bis example. 
Out of this crowd of sensualists, of men low and 
rude in their natures, came some of the first dis- 
ciples. 

Looking still more widely out, we find that 
Christ made a profound impression upon the men 
who were consciously suffering. Every house 
that has sickness in it has in it a want that over- 
throws all other experiences. The child that is 
sick governs the housebold. The companion that 
is sick holds, as it were, the gate of life and death, 
one side of which is black and the other side of 
which is light. And where Christ came, there 
came forth from him a power which mercifully 
fell upon those who were suffering and in need. 
It literally turned society bottom side up. The 
highways were not broad enough, the streets 
were not large enough, to contain the people who 
came out to him bringing their sick of every kind. 
And the hungry came; the captive came; the 
wronged came. Even where avarice had twisted 
men’s property out of their hands they came and 
appealed to him. He made a prodigious impres- 
sion upon those who suffered need, and every 
kind of need. 


What was he to his disciples’ Well, in the first 


place, they had a vague impression that he was 


a prophet; but there is no evidence that they 
thought he was divine in any such sense as we 
think him to be divine, or in any such sense as 
they thought him to be divine after the Pentecost. 
In all his earlier ministrations he seems to have 
dealt with them simply on general grounds, and 
they had a notion that he was a great prophet 
come to deliver the people; but that he stood at 
the center of moral influence, that he was God in 
the flesh, that he brought to light thetruth of the 
spiritual existence, and of the eternal Father— 
there is not a shadow of evidence that any such 
impression was produced on the minds of those 
who lived with him day by day, walked with him, 
and ate with him. 

There was, however, on the part of the disciples 
an unreasoning and profound sense of love toward 
the Saviour. The presence of Christ inflamed the 
hearts of those who dwelt with him. They did 
not analyze the state of their feelings toward him: 
but his carriage, his conversation, his daily life, 
wrapped them as it were in a net of sympathy 
which they could not break through. Even Ju- 
das, the coarsest of their number, the one most 
open to the temptation of avarice, when he found 
that his betrayal of the Master was to result in 
the Master's death—which he probably had not 
intended nor foreseen—was stirred to the very 
depths of his heart, and he was driven to suicide. 
Even he had that strong attraction to the Lord 
Jesus Christ which the other disciples had, but it 
was an attraction of companionship. There is 
evidence that they loved Christ, not looking up, 
but looking right out, as if be stood on a level 
with them. The impression which he made upon 
them was the effect of the influence of his person- 
ality upon them. 

But there were one ortwo.who apparently knew 
that there wasin him a revelation of something 
higher than anything which we have described 
thus far. Il suppose John had an insight of that 
kind. Ido not think Martha had, but to Mary I 
think it was given: for Marv’s was a meditative 
piety. while Martha’s was practical. One worked, 
the other thought and felt: and both were be- 
loved by the Saviour. There are traces of evi- 
dence in Various directions that a few supremely 
nensitive natures discerned a supernal element ia 
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Christ. There is nothing to show that they made 
it a matter of statement or reasoning, or that they 
analyzed it to see how it stood related to other 
truths; but it is clear that their hearts glowed 
toward him as toward a Divinity. There is evi- 
dence of that. 

Thus you will observe that, taking class by 
class (which we have been obliged to do rapidly 
and without many incidental proofs) the effect 
that Christ produced in his life upon the earth was 
various. It did not on the whole amount to the 
production of the impression that he was divine. 
He was not divine even to his own disciples until 
quite a late period of their experience in disciple- 
ship. As to the rest of the community, they had 
no definite conception concerning him. He stood 
to them simply as the center of workingmen—as 
a great physician, with power of healing; as a 
great anagician, with power of doing marvels; as 
a man who might deliver his country if he only 
had courage enough. To his enemies he stood as 
a disturber ; as one who had a perilous influence 
over the common people; as a waster and de- 
stroyer of public institutions. Among his edu- 
cated countrymen, in the midst of the common 
people, always and everywhere, he assumed that 
he was divine in the same sense in which we in 
our day aver that he was divine ; and when they 
charged him with imposition he steadily replied 
to them, ‘“‘If you will not believe my words, at 
least believe my works.” There was evidence be- 
fore them in his works. It was not the highest 
nor the best, by any means, but it was better than 
no evidence; and he wanted them to eling to it 
till it was superseded ; and he says to them, ** The 
words which 1 speak, the life that I live, and 
what I am, would require no proof whatever if 
you had any moral sensibility by which to appre- 
ciate the meaning of these things.” 

If aman paints a picture on canvas, gorgeous 
in color as Titian could make it, and then gathers 
together a multitude of spectators, it is useless 
for him to undertake to explain to them that the 
colors are exquisite, and the reasons why they are 
so. If, as they stand and look at it, one, in behalf 
of the others, should ask, ‘** Will you be kind 
enough to prove to us that those are exquisite 
colors?” he would say, probably with expletives, 
“If you cannot yourselves see what they are, I 
cannot explain it to you.” 

If you play a magnificent overture to an audi- 
ence, some of them say, *‘I would rather hear a 
ballad than that thing.” Others have an appre- 
ciation of it. Men only hear what they are capa- 
ble of hearing. Some wen’s ears enable them to 
appreciate only the lowest elewents of music ; and 
when the better parts are developed these are 
nothing tothem. If they do not like a beautiful 
symphony, they do not, and that is all you can 
say about it. It is not in them tp like it. 

Let a man, self-sacrificing and noble in all bis 
instinets, go into a dance-cellar in New York, 
among prowling and freebooting thieves, and let 
him talk to them of disinterested benevolence as 
the highest joy that he thinks human nature is 
capable of. What conception can such men have 
of high moral qualities? You cannot produce the 
impression upon them that there is in the uni- 
verse any such thing as the joy of disinterested- 
ness. They cannot see it, they declare it to be a 
sham, and they tell you that you cannot pull the 
wool over their eyes. ‘There is no such thing,” 
they say. ‘It is nonsense to talk aboutit.” In 
other words, the knowledge must spring up, not 
from that which is in you, but from that which is 
in them. 

The eye cannot see anything which it is not or- 
ganized to see. Tyndall showed us that light, 
besides containing all those qualities which we 
supposed it contained, also had in it chemical 
qualities which no sense of ours could trace or 
comprehend. It was the first intimation | had 
that the universe is full of things which we are not 
organized to appreciate. We can learn many 
things; we have faculties given us by which to 
discern much that surrounds us; and yet there 
are elements which are not to be learned or dis- 
cerned by any faculties that areinus. We may 
be moving in a vast sphere of influences which we 
do not appreciate because we have not the re- 
ceiving power by which to take them in. 

Precisely this was implied by Christ when he 
said, substantially, to his adversaries, the educated 
people of his day who denied that he was divine: 
‘‘If you were spiritually enlightened you would 
recognize my high claim; you would perceive in 
my life and disposition the qualities of divinity, 
and if you do not perceive them, it is beeause you 
have not the requisite perceiving power. The 
preet wet always lie in the person who is 


reasoned with ; and you have not the moral fac- 
ultv which is necessary to enable you to discern 
it.” 

After this brief review, let me say, first, that 
when Christ became a man he could not seem di- 
vine according to the preconceptions of men who 
looked for quantity, ‘‘for detonating power,” for 
the exhibition of that which appeals to the senses, 
and who did not look for quality, for spiritual 
harmony, for inward symmetry. 

Christ did bring with him the divine nature ; 
but pot the attributes of Jehovah disclosed in 
their amplitude—not what he was before he 
came ; for he laid aside, we are told, the glory of 
his heavenly estate. He ‘‘emptied” himself of 
that which the contracted body of man could not 
contain. He ‘“‘humbled” himself. He was re- 
stricted. He was tied. For the sake of walking 
among men he made himself asa map. He, as it 
were, brought in the lines of his latitude and 
longitude. He condensed himself, and obscured 
his power, as it were. But all that inhered in 
him so far as it went was divine. Being limited 
by the flesh, being circumscribed by natural law, 
being bound like a man to the conditions of time 
and space, and all the cogent necessities of this 
world, nevertheless the quality, the disposition, 
the nature of divinity was in him, though not its 
disclosed power ; not its illimitable force that fills 
the universe. The core, the essence, the blessed- 
ness of divinity was in him. That was the way 
God thought—the way hethought. That was the 
way God felt—the way he felt. That was the 
way God loved—the way he loved. 

I bold that Christ, as the Scriptures say that he 
did, humbled himself, and took upon him the 
form ofaman. There is the statement, and there 
is the philosophy. He shrined himself in the hu- 
man body; but bis motives, his emotions, his 
tastes, his loves, his truth-revealing nature were 
divine, aud were presented in a shape such that a 
man could understand them, could compass them 
with his eye, could conceive of them with his in- 
tellect, and could feel them with his emotions. 
He was a presentation, not to give us the magni- 
tude of God, but to give us a conception of him 
through those faculties by which we must always 
receive koowledge. 

Secondly, every person came to Christ through 
some elements that were in himself—throngh some 
faculty which was like an open door. Some came 
to Christ through the door of wonder and venera- 
tion—but they came. Some cameto him through 
the door of sympathy—but they came. Some 
came to him by the attractions of social compapn- 
ionship—but they came just as much as though 
they had come through veneration. Some came 
to him by a certain sense of his purity and of its 
inspiring power. Some came to him from lower 
motives, but they were genuine ones. Some came 
to him on account of bis healing power. Some 
came to him from even alower motive than that— 
from a sense of hunger; but it was a motive. It 
is not strange that He who taught men to pray 
‘*Give us this day our daily bread” should be fol- 
lowed by men who did not know how to get out 
of to-day into to-morrow, and how to procure 
food from week to week on which to live. Some 
came to him through their reason and philosophy. 
Men came to him drawn by all manner of con- 
siderations. 

Now there is no one way of going to Christ, any 
more than there is one way of goipginto a twelve- 
gated city. Jerusalem has twelve gates, and he 
who gets in through one of them gets in, whether 
it is on one side or the other. And when the 
Lord Jesus Christ is presented to men there are 
various elements in them which may be made ap- 
preciative of the divine presence. Some may go 
to him through the way of philosophy and reason. 
And shall it be said to them by those who go to 
him differently, ‘‘ Unless you accept him as I do 
you do not accept him”? Ihave no right to say 
that a man’s motives for following the Saviour 
are not proper ones, although they are motives 
that do not touch me. If one says, “I can- 
not see as you see; but this I know, that Jesus is 
to me inexpressibly precious, and that day by day 
my love goes out to him, and that I submit my- 
self to his example and leadership,” he goes 
through the door of sympathy. If a mother says, 
* I caunot answer questions ; | am not able to say 
whether or not Christ belongs to the Trinity: but 
I know that when, in the extremity of my an- 
guish, I said, ‘God, spare my child or kill me,’ 
there seemed to come into my soul a sense of 
the power of Jesus to save; and my child lived ; 
and 1 said, ‘As long as I live I will serve and 
obey him,’ I will not disturb the faith of that 
mother, it may be imperfect; it may not include 


one in a dozen of the things which might enter 
into it; but it is everything to her. Whoever 
takes Christ takes him in part. No man knows 
how to take him in his infinity—in the whole 
compass of his being. One knows how to take him 
through the reasoning faculties; another knows 
how to take him through the imagination; an- 
other knows how to take him through taste: and 
another knows how to take him through love. 
No one knows how to take him on all sides of 
their nature. 

What is he to you? Is he a part of yourlife in 
any way? Can you say that at home or abroad 
he is to you what he sets himself forth to be in 
any of the figures by which he is represented in 
the Scriptures? Have you come out of doubt 
and unbelief? Does Christ in your conception 
rise over the horizon a Star far away beyond any 
power of calculating its motions or knowing its 
contents’ ©O watcher! after the night has passed 
is he a bright and morning Star to you’? O saint 
that has walked through life and has had all! the 
manifold experiences of God’s husbandry! does 
God seem to you like a mild and sweet summer's 
Sun? Let not bim that looks over the horizon 
and sees the sun contest him that is a star-gazer ; 
and let not him that looks at the trémulous light of 
the stars contest him that beholds the sun in its 
meridian glory. Let each man take Christ as 
Christ presents himself to his thought and ex- 
perience. Let him be a reality to you. Let him 
be a revelation of God to your soul. 

I have always felt that while there was a fair 
field for the dialeccician and for the investigator 
to discourse upon the divine nature, and upon the 
relations of Christ to the divine nature and the 
divine government: I have always felt that while 
there was a fair field of inquiry as to what was the 


effect of Christ’s life upon the world, what was the 
effect of his suffering upon the world, and what 
was the effect of his death upon the world—I have 
always felt that while there were these fair fields of 
discussion they were not fields on which men bad a 
right toset up guillotines. Men are not to be drag- 
ged out and beheaded because they hold this, that, 
or the other view of philosophical questions con- 
cerning the Lord Jesus. He came to the common 
people in one way, and he came to the rulers in 
another way. His divine nature fell gloriously on 
those that accepted him—on John in one way, on 
Peter in another way, and on Paulin a way that 
commingled both. And when Christ comes, in 
reality, not speculatively, to you, so as to be sover. 
eign to you, he vitalizes you, and gives immortality 
to the distinctive nature in you that is reached by 
his influence : and your soul opens to him some- 
times one door, sometimes another, and some- 
times another : and because you donot see him as 
a multitude of others do it does not follow that 
you do not see him. 

Two persons look on the same landscape. One 
says, ‘| see vaguely, just beyond the pale, a gar- 
den and a meadow.” ** Why,” says the other,a 
far-looking one, *‘ 1 see meadows joined to mead- 
ows, stretching miles and miles away ; and beyond 
them | see magnificent elm trees, drooping, and 
beyond them lofty poplars, and beyond them 
vast hills, and the horizon. Do not you see all 
these 7’ ‘“*No, no; it is hazy: | can only see 
right down here before me.” And shall he that 
can see condemn him that cannot’ It is the eye 
that determines whet we can see ; and shall men 
who see the whole horizon filled with the presence 
of God sit in judgment on those who can only 
see his skirts, or who only gets glimpses here and 
there of his glory ” 

Payson, when he lay on his bed dying, said, ** All 
my hfe Christ bas seemed to me as a star afar off ; 
but little by little he has been advancing and 
growing larger and larger, till now his beams 
seem to fill the whole hemisphere, and | am float- 
ing in the glory of God, wondering with unutter- 
able wonder how such a mote as | should be 
glorified in his light ;” but he came to that after a 
long life. 

Take those triumphant outbursts OF which 
Paul bas made language memorable. Paul has 
hung more golden garments on the pages of 
Christian literature than auy man except his Mas- 
ter. Paul had gone through a sea of fire, through 
a wilderness, through all wanner of experience, 
before he came to those heights and depits of the 
love of God in Christ Jesus which he attained, and 
which filled him so full. Paul of Damascus and 
Arabia was not the Paul of the Roman prison ; 
for he bad grown in grace, and in the knowledge 
of the Lora and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Now, if you are in the faith of Christ, and if he 
has become a living Christ to you. there will be 
some respects in which your conception of him will 
be utterly unlike that of others, because he is to 
you as you see him, he is to them as they see bim, 
and you and they are unlike. That which is to be 
common to us all is, not that technical and con- 
structive power by which we can reproduce the 
full portraiture of the divine nature as it was rep- 
resented in the Saviour, but simply mastership, 
leadership, exampleship. He presents to your 
mind that which you are to be. He is to you that 
which you need. He is that which vitalizes you. 
He is the source of your best nature. He is that 
which rehukes your inferior nature and helps you 
to rise above it. He is Bread, Heise Water, He 
is Heisthe Way, Heiathe Deor, 
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the Captain. He is the Companion. He is the 
Creator—the Author and Finisher. 

But how many people bave their God in their 
Catechism! How many there are whose God is 
no bigger than a confession of faith! How many 
persons have a God that is like a dried specimen 
of a flower in an herbarium, which is good for sci- 
ence, and for nothing eise! But Christ is a 
power, a glory, a lifé; and he that. bas come to 
Christ, and accepted him even in the smallest 
degree, to him it is given to become, and to know 
that he is becoming, a son of God. 

If some of you stand at the feet of Christ and 
look up into his face, as prat'ling children look 
up into the faces of father and mother, not know- 
ing, and not prepared to know how great they 
are; or, if some of you are coming to youthful 
knowledge, and are beginning to have filial com- 
— with him ; or, if some of you, through 
ong experience, have come to stand side by side 
with him, and are workers together with God in 
Jesus Christ, to all of you | say, stand fast in 
the faith, in the inward sense, of a living Saviour. 
Love him and trust him. And remember that 
what you see now is full of mixture; that like ill- 
blown glass it is full of crinkles ; that it is full of 
elements that are drawn from the peculiarities of 
your own nature. Look upon Christ as one that, 
after all, much as he is to vou, is to be revealed 
in you ; that isto say, when you have grown, when 
‘ou have been cleansed, when you leave this body 

ehind, and when you rise to stand face to face 
with God, the little that you knew before will be 
as what aman has seen who has never been out 
of his garden here compared with what he would 
see if he were, by some power, translated into a 
tropical forest. He has seen growths in a northern 
clime, largely developed under glass, but oh, to 
see the growths that Lave been developed by the 
tropical powers of nature! And when we shall 
see Him as he is, in magnitude, in wonderful dis- 
position, in profound and sweet and life-giving 
influences—then with an ecstasy of joy we shail 
cast our crowns at his feet, and say, **‘ Not unto 
us, not unto us, but unto thy name be the 
praise.” 


Acligious 
THE CHURCHES. 
Revival items come in from many places, showing 
that the religious interest is far from confined to the 
vicinity of the special meetings of the lay preachers. 


Cheering words reach us from large and small towns, 
from this and that church all along the line. 


Last year’s revival of thé church taxation question 
finds its fruit, so far as New York is concerned, in the 
introduction of a bill on the subject before the Legis- 
lature. This proposes to exempt from taxes only the 
ground on which achurch stands, and twenty-five 
feet on each side. All land beyond this limit must be 
assessed. 


That little rebellion which the Rev. Mr. Tooth set up 
lately against the Church of England suffers a col- 
lapse. Lord Penzance has decided that his course in 
keeping up extreme ritualistic services in his church 
at Hatcham is equivalent to contempt of court, and 
his imprisonment has been ordered. At last accounts 
Mr. Tooth was so securely locked in his own “ castle” 
that the sheriff could not reach him. 


What is known as the McAuley Water-street Mission 
or * Helping Hand” for men in this city is an unob- 
trusive but quietly successful attempt to reach the 
denizens of our back streets with the gospel. It has 
taken good root, apparently, and on next Sunday a 
new chapel for the mision will be opened at 316 Water 
street, when addresses may be looked for from Drs. 
Booth, Ormiston, and Taylor. Morning service from 
10 to 12. 


The Brick Congregational Church at Phoenix, Os- 
wego Co., of this State, was dedicated Jan. 31, Rev. 
H. P. Bake, pastor. Rev. A. F. Beard, of Syracuse, 
preached the dedicatory sermon. The people im- 
proved on the rule which refuses to dedicate a church 
till it is paid for; they dedicated it by paying for it— 
clearing off a debt of #1,200—at the close of Mr. Beard’s 
sermon. The building is a very tasteful edifice, seat- 
ing about six hundred people, and has all the modern 
appointments for Christian work. 


Rumors have lately gained currency to the effect 
that the Rev. James M. Ludlow, D.D., of the Col- 
legiate Reformed Dutch Church in this city, was in- 
tending to resign his charge. In consequence of these 
rumors his people have lately united in a pastoral let- 
ter expressing in unmistakable terms their apprecia- 
tion of his services and their desire to have him 
continue his relations with them. Dr. Ludlow is a 
preacher and pastor of exceptional ability, and we 
are glad to believe that he will remain at his present 
important post of duty. 


The N. Y. City Mission being unable, by circum- 
stances, to continue to support its pastoral agent, Rev. 
J. B. Betker, at the Tombs prison, a number of our 
citizens, feeling the importance of the post, have 
organized a committee to keep it up. This is to be 
known as the *“ Non-denominational Gospel mission 


Sunday evening a public meeting was held at Dr. 
Crosby’s church in its interests, and there is no doubt 
but that Mr. Betker will receive every support in his 
work. Dr. Crosby is president of the committee. 


A tabulated view of Protestant missions in Japan, 
such as comes to us by mail, gives just the informa- 
tion needed in regard to Christian enterprises in that 
empire. Thirteen societies are at work there, eight 
American, five British, which have together 49 mis- 
sionaries on the ground besides several native agents 
in the school work. There are 90 stations; average 
attendance at services, 4,000; baptized converts, 1,004; 
native students for the ministry, 40; Sunday-school 
scholars, 600. Three Rible Societies also are repre- 
sented there. The New Testament in Japanese will 
soon be ready for circulation; part of the Old Testa- 
ment is in the translator's hands. The ‘** Weekly Mes- 
senger,”’ published by missionaries of the American 
Board, circulates 1,100 copies. 


Prof. Huxley’s recent visit here set loose a torrent 
of discussion on the evolution theory, from which we 
have hardly recovered. It did good, so far as it threw 
light on what the theory really is, and has no doubt 
confirmed thousands in the conviction that between 
science and religion there is no antagonism whatever. 
We will let Thomas Carlyle have the last word, which 
some will think perhaps the best. ‘“ A good sort of a 
man,” he has just written, “is this Mr. Darwin, 
and well-meaning, but with very little intellect. 
Ah, it’s a sad, a terrible thing, to see nigh a 
whole generation of men and women, professing 
to be cultivated, looking around in a purblind 
fashion, and finding no God in this universe. I 
suppose it is a reaction from the reign of cant and 
hollow pretense, professing to believe what in fact 
they do not believe. And this is what we have got to 
do. All things from frog-spawn; the gospel of dirt 
the order of the day. The older I grow—and I now 
stand upon the brink of eternity—the more comes 
back to me the sentence in the Catechism which I 
learned when a child, and the fuller and deeper it be- 
comes— What is the chief end of man? To glorify 
God, and enjoy Him forever.’ No gospel of dirt, 
teaching that men have descended from frogs through 
monkeys, can ever set that aside.” 


M. C. A. 


John B. Gough is to lecture under the auspices of 
the Y. M.C. A. of Auburn, N. Y., Mar. 30. Subject: 
* Lights and Shadows of London Life.”’ 

Mr. Weidensall’s work in the West is bringing in 
results. He seems to be the right man for Y. M. C. A. 
interests in that section of the country. 

Encouraging news comes from Messrs. Cree and 
Hall in relation to the tour South. In Nashville the 
meetings were very interesting and largely attended. 
In Knoxville the services commenced by these agents 
are to be continued. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Y. M. C. A. of 
Montreal was recently held in that city. This society, 
the oldest in America, has 1,009 members, conducted 
953 religious meetings during the year, and entertained 
between fifty and sixty thousand callers at the rooms. 

The question, **‘ What shall we do with that large 
class of half-grown boys who are running in and out 
of our reading-rooms, often to the discomfort of older 
persons; how shall we provide for, entertain, and 
instruct them?’ has been often considered and dis- 
cussed in business meetings of various Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. The association in Pough- 
keepsie has been seeking to solve this problem for 
years. The first invitation presenting the attractions 
offered was responded to by a curious collection of 
boys representing many different religions and na- 
tionalities. Protestant, Catholic, Jew were all brought 
together, in nuinbers about 2500. Their different shades 
of belief warned the association to exercise care in 
the nature of its entertainments, and nota little of 
the success may be attributed to the fact that it has 
carefully avoided inculcating any of its own views or 
doctrines in religious matters. The second year about 
400 boys attended, the third year over 700, and this 
year a still larger number is looked for. The rate of 
improvement in habits and behavior has been steady, 
this year the association might challenge any one to 
produce a more orderly gathering of so large a num- 
ber of boys. 

A word or two as to the methods adopted. Ist. A 
spare room has been set apart as a“ Boys’ Reading 
Room” and is open every evening from 6 to 8 through 
the winter months; here are collected all the illustra- 
ted papers used in the reading room proper, which 
have been carefully preserved for this purpose, and 
hereafter the boys are to be trusted with books from 
the association library. Of course in this reading 
room strict order is maintained and members of the 
association are often in and out talking with and en- 
couraging the boys. 2d. Once a week an entertain- 
ment is provided in the large hall. Every alternate 
week addresses are delivered by ministers, lawyers or 
prominent business men on practical subjects that can 
be readily understood by everyone, interspersed with 
vocal and instrumental music. This kind of enter- 
tainment is varied by evenings with the stereopticon, 
with a chemist and his experiments, an orchestra, or 
at times the schools in our city undertake to provide 


the instruction for the evening. Only boys holding 


| to the Prisoners of the Tombs in New York.” Last | tickets can obtain admission to the meetings and 


reading room, and the forfeiture of such ticket is the 
punishment inflicted for non-compliance with rules 
or regulations. The season’s exercises are generally 
closed by a festival. The control the association now 
has of the boys is only the result of great patience 
and persistent effort on the part of the committee in 
charge, but now that it has succeeded in establish- 
ing a strict discipline it can launch out into deeper 
and more profitable plans. It contemplates starting 
prayer-meetings and distinctive religious services ata 
very early date to complete this novel and exceeding- 
ly promising work. The entertainment tickets read: 
‘Admit the boy whose name is on the back of this 
this ticket if his face is clean and his hair combed.” 


PERSONAL. 

—It is stated that the late Dr. Clark, so long pastor 
of the Waterbury (Ct.) Episcopal church, used to give 
away nearly all his salary every year to benevolent 
objects. 

—Reyv. Dr. C. M. Hyde, of Brimfield, Mass., is to take 
charge of the theological school for natives at the 
Sandwich Islands. He sails with his family about the 
Ist of April. 

—Rev. G. 8. Adams, of Hillsborough, Ills., is called 

to Alton; Rev. 8S. M. Willcox, recently of Plymouth 
Church, Terra Haute, is at Lincoln, Ills.; Rev. R. A. 
Wood accepts a call to Roseville. 
_—The choice of Dr. Smith's successor as President of 
Dartmouth falls on Prof. Samuel C. Bartlett, a gradu- 
ate of the college, who now fills the chair of biblical 
literature in the Chicago Theological Seminary. 

—Rev. James A. Daly, recently pastor of the Congre- 
gational church in Painesville, Ohio, is supplying the 
pulpit of the Lafayette St. Presbyterian church in 
Buffalo, for the present, during the illness of Dr. 
Heacock, the pastor. 

—During the absence of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
from his pulpit, lecturing and preaching in the West, 
his pulpit will be supplied by the Rev. Drs. Robinson 
of Troy, Noble of New Haven, Parker of Hartford, 
and Duryea of Brookl¥n. 

—The first Universalist church in Bergen, N. J., 
resolves to dismiss their pastor, Rev. Mrs. Phoebe A. 
Hanaford, and secure one who bears only a masculine 
title. The vote, however, was close—45 to 42—and it 


| is likely that Mrs. Hanaford will form another society 


with her following. 

—By the will of the late Mrs. Catherine 8S. Raguet, 
of Philadelphia, quite a number of charitable institu- 
tions, such as widows’ and orphans’ homes, divide #10,- 
000, between them. The deceased wished her tea-set 
to be sold for $250, and this with an additional £250 
to be given to the Children’s Hospital. 

—Rev. A. H. Bradford, First Congregational, Mont- 
clair, N. J., offered his resignation January 28, to 
accept a call to the Vine Street Church, Boston. His 
people, however, would not let him go, and the call 
has had the effect of rousing the church to pay off its 
floating debt of some #12,000. 

—First Presbyterian church of Brooklyn, Dr. Seaver 
late pastor, calls Rev. Charles ©. Hall, of Newburgh, 
N. Y. There was no “candidating’’ in the case, but 
the comparativelynew plan of sending a competent 
committee, whose judgment would be accepted, to 
hear Mr. Hall in his own pulpit, was adopted. The 
committee's recommendation in his favor was unani- 
mous, and the church ratified it without division. 
The salary offered is $5,000. 

—Dr. Ray Palmer recently delivered a very interest- 
ing and instructive lecture on “ Hymnology” to the 
students of Union Theological Seminary. Several 
prominent New York pastors were present. The 
lecture was varied with pathetic and humorous illus- 
trations, mostly drawn from the doctor's own per- 
sonal experience. He strongly recommended the com- 
mitting of hymns to memory, and laid great stress on 
the proper selection of hymns for church service. 

—Mrs. Sarah P. Doremus, who died in this city last 
week, is very justly described as ‘*‘one of the extra- 
ordinary women of her time.’’ She lived to the good 
age of seventy-four years, full fifty of which were 
spent in religious and philanthropic work. Says one 
who knew her well: “It was one of her peculiarities 
never to be without a task of goodness on hand. If 
one was more important than all others, that she did, 
and left not the rest undone. Her whole life was a 
task in the best sense. Early and late, in sunshine 
and storm, she was everywhere—now in a dismal 
cellar, now in the attic of a tenement house, now in 
the cell of a prison, and now in an editor’s sanctum to 
influence through the press a variety of humane 
actions. She exhausted her bodily and mental ener- 
gies every day, but they were wonderfully renewed 
to her every next day.’’ Mrs. Doremus was the wife 
of Thomas C. and mother of Prof. R. Ogden Doremus, 
and a member of Dr. Rogers’s Reformed Church. She 
helped organize many societies, and gave her aid 
wherever it seemed to be needed, regardless of Church 
connections. In foreign missions she took a special 
interest, was the founder of the original Woman's 
Union Missionary Society, took care of missionaries 
on their way through the city, and made many mis- 
sionary homes happy with her contributions. Up to 
the close of her life she retained her energetic ways, 
her eye was not dimmed, nor her active zeal in the 
least abated. She died peacefully at her residence, 
January 29. 
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Che Calendar. 


MONDAY, JAN. 29, 1877. 


Peace negotiations between Servia and the 
Ottoman Government begun.——Slade, the 
spiritualist, set free, the indictment having 
been defective.——In France, several Mayors 
dismissed for Bonapartism ——Justice Davis 
says he will not serve on the Electoral Com- 
mission.——Judge Carpenter decides that 
neither Chamberlain nor Hampton was legally 
installed Governor of South Carolina, but 
that the former bolds over from his last term. 
——In the Senate, Mr. Robertson argued in 
favor of the recognition of Wade Hampton's 
Government in South Carolina. 


TUESDAY, JAN. 30. 


In both houses members of the Electoral 
Commission were chosen—in the Senate 
Messrs. Edmunds, Morton, Frelioghuysen, 
Thurman, and Bayard; and in the House, 
Messrs, Payne, Hunton, Abbott, Hoar, and 
Garfield. The situation before the war 
accepted by Turkey and Servia as a basis of 
settlement; arrangement of details likely to 
give trouble; Russia's position doubtful; the 
Czar said to favor peace.——President Grant 
favors the proposed Nicaragua Canal; thinks 
it could be cut through in ten years. 


WEDNESDAY, JAN. 31. 


Judge Bradley selected as the fifth electoral 
judge; the commission organizes and adopts 
rules of government.——Col. Pickett of Wash- 
ington and James H. Maddox of Louisiana 
testify to Proctor Knott's committee that the 
Louisiana.—— Returning Board was willing to 
sell out for $1,000,000.——Servia and Turkey 
cannot agree on yesterday's terms; Turkey 
constantly preparing for war.——Afew Wash- 
ington Republicans think of disputing Ala- 
bama’s vote. 

THURSDAY, Fes. 1. 

The Joint Convention of Congress meets at 
1 p. m. Mr. Ferry, President pro tem., presid- 
ing. The votes of the States of Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
and Delaware counted without objection. 
When the vote of Florida was reached three 
sets of certificates were opened and read. 
Objections made to all three sets of certificates, 
aud to the eligibility of one of the Republican 
electors. The papers referred to the Elec- 
toral Commission. The Commission received 
the protests and arranged fer the arguments. 
Messrs. Field and Tucker will speak for the 
Democrats, and Messrs. Sargent and McCrary 
will speak for the Republicans. The Com- 
mission expect to reach a decision on Florida 
by Tuesday.——Gen. Diaz completely success- 
ful in Mexico.——Brooklyn strikers kill one 
man and wound several others.—— Engineers 
on the Ashtabula disaster report that the 
weakness of the bridge could have been dis- 
covered and prevented. 

FRIDAY, Fes. 2. 


The proceedings ‘tn reference to the count 
of the electoral vote confined to four hours 
of argument before the Arbitration Commis- 
sion. David Dudley Field and Randolph 
Tucker spoke for the Democrats, and Repre- 
sentatives Kasson and McCrary spoke for the 
Republicans. The crowd of spectators pres- 
ent small. Speaker Randall's object in vio- 
lating precedent and appointing two Demo- 
cratic tellers from the House, both Southern 
men, is the subject of comment.——Gen. 
Anderson testifies that the Democrats at New 


Orleans offered him $200,000, to obtain the 
vote of the State.——House votes not to 
reduce Congressional salaries——Turkey calls 
out her last levies. 


SATURDAY, Fes. 3. 


President Grant recommends a bill looking 
to the resumption of specie payments; favors 
the issue of 4 per cent. bonds with 40 years to 
run before maturity, which are to be ex- 
changed for legal tender notes.——Arguments 
before the Electoral Commission begun; 
Messrs. Merrick and Black speak for the 
Democrats; Messrs. Matthews and Stoughton 
for the Republicans.——Prince Gortschakof 


asks the other Powers what attitude they 
mean to hold toward Turkey, since she bas 
rejected their conference terms. This is taken 
as unfavorable for peace between Russia and 
Turkey.——Hon. A. H. Stephens very ill. 


Financial. 


From Monday, Jan. 29, to Saturday, 
Feb. 3. 
Financial 
Monday, Wednesday, 
@old (highest) dan Feb. 
Government Bonuds.— 


6-20. 1866. ¢.......... 10836 


c 
c 


35 
43 


I 
lil eee ee eee 110) 
#8888888 


Fereign Exchange.— 
© days. 3 days. 
4.544 @4.85 655% 


London prime bankers, 

Bids ter “tate Bonds. 

Alabama 5a, 'S..... Y. 66. C.L. 1878... 106 
ao 5a, "M6..... N.Y. G.R. 1487... 115 
ado Me. "B6..... 3355 N.Y. G.C. 1887... — 
do Sa, "SS... N.Y. 66. G.L. 1983... — 
do N.Y. 6s, G.L., 81... — 

Ss, 1 N.Y.68, G.L. 1892. . — 

Ark. fa, ftunded..... 27 68. G.L. 183... — 

ts. N.Y. 68. G.L. 876... — 
40 783. M.&L. KH... 9 N.C. 66, OJan.& Ju 
40 7a. LAP B.AN, N. ba A.&WU 21 
40 7s, M. O. & ee 9 N.C. 
do 7s, Ark. «. » — 

Copnecticut s.. N.C.,coup..of.J.4J 4 

. fe N.C. do of. A40 4 
do 7s. new bonds. fund. act, #..... 15 
do 7a, ind’sed. dou PAL... 15 
do 7s,guld vonds 105% N.C.N.vds.. J.& J ll 
Indiana 56.......... N.C..N.B.. A.& 11 
i. coup. te, "T7..... — N.C., clase il... 2% 
ll. 68, coup. "79..... Go do 3... 3 

tll. War loan....... Wwe do 3 2 

Kentucky “@........ 102 Ohio Ge, "BI. ........ 

Louisiana tie ....... w itl 

Louisiana N. B..... “0 Rhode Itsiand és.... 110 
do 4N.F. South Carolina ts.. 
do Penite’ t’ ry. do 66,.Jan.4Ju. 36 
do “ do 6s. 
do do F.A.. 36 
do L..B.. 187 40 do L c.. .4J. 45 
do d0 LC. 45 
do 4 consol’ ‘a. a0 78 of 35 

Mich. wi do Non-fund. b 

Gado 6a, 1885........ 16 Tenn. te, old........ 43 
do 7a. do ts, new....... 42% 

Missour’ 6a. ‘T6..... 8, new ser. 

wl ao n.b.. w» 

L’g dds.due’S2to'W 105 n.b.. 

Funding b. ado cunsol........ 

Asyiumor U.d d0 ex. mat.coup 67% 


H. & St.J..due S.. — do consol., 2d se. 37% 
St. J. : 7 


Wholesale Prices | Farm Produce. 


For the weck ending Feb. 3, 1877. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week, 23,657 pkgs 
Exports, 3.314 pkgs. The market is l@2 cts. lower 
on the bulk of stock, and for a month back prices 
have been gradually sinking, trying to get to a 
pitch that should slide the stock. There has been 
and is a good deal of condoling and groaning uver 
hard times. and all hands are buildozing each 
otner into the beliet that prices are low and val- 
ves gone to the dogs. Butter is now supposed to be 
cheap, but in fact the January prices oi this year 
were higher than fur any year from 1547 to 1s in- 
clusive—a peri: d of 16 years. In 1849 New York 
State dairies sold in March and Apri! at from 10 to 
15 cts..in 1850 at 12@18 cts.. in 1851 at cta., in 
1862, the year of great shipments t» California 
butter went out at W to 2 cts., In 1859 at 122 cta., 
and in 1860, with the Southern ports closed, the 
market for old butter in March and April was a 
complete slough hole, and a large part of the crop 
wallowed out as grease at from 10 to Lb cts—is86l 
wasn't much better, the butter couldn't be sold. 
and in the spring was consigned to Englund, 
largely for owners at a valuation of 12@16 cts., 
and new butter opened in July at Mets. After 
this the deluge; ana it becomes impossible to trace 
real values in an illegal “ legal tender” varying 
from 33 to W odd cents on the dollar. Just at 
present the commerce of the country is near a 
gold base, but the commercial mind is working 
more or less in the habit of .ate greenback esti- 
mates, and is disposed to rate fair and true valua- 
tion as scarcely less than disastrous. And sure 
enough so long as the usurpation is countenanced 
and Congress chooses to continue to compel the 
settlement of contracts in paper of their own 
make—just so long there is instability as to 
the future and the chance of a galvanic paper 
money reaction, and as @ resultant siow and 
irregular and uncertain commercial motion. 
There is rather more doing this week, and if 
salesmen could really get a free English de- 
mand and respond to it freely there is no telling 
but that the market may yet go out with the last 
year’s crop sold out clean. We quote: Finest 
Sept. and Oct. make, creamery, 33@35c.; fall make, 
good to choice, %@%c.; winter-made common 
stock, 15@20c.; middie and southern tier counties, 
entire dairies, fine, 4@26c.; Northern Welch dairy, 
fine, 23@25c,; N. Y. State dairy, good to choice, 
Western fresh mil! butter, : rol! 
butter, 15@20c.; debris of the market, l3@iéc. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week. 3,653 boxes. 
Exports, 17,597 boxes. Liverpool! Cable7is. Green- 
backs nearer to par than at any time since June, 
1862. Gold 16. Stock in smal! compass. Holders 
stiff on price, and 15\c. extreme top. We quote: 
State factory fancy Sept. and Oct. make, 15@15\c. ; 
State factory, prime. early make, M4@lSc.; State 
factory, fair to good. 12@Me.; Western fair to 
good, early make, I2@lic.; Western choice flat 
and Cheddar cheese, M@léc.; skimmed, haif- 
skimmed, etc., 8@!2c. 

Egg*.— Mild, open weather causes lower prices 
We quote: Fresh near-by marks, per dozen, 
W@F1c.; Western, Southern and Canada, per dosen, 
limed eggs, 18@22c. 

Beans.—Choice Marrows, per bush., 62 pounds, 
$2.55@62.50; mediums, per bush., & pounds, $2.0e@ 
$2.40. 

Apples are higher. We quote: Western New 
York selected, $2.00@82.50; mixed lots, $1. 7k#$2.00. 

Dried Apples.—N. Y. State, sliced, 4k@5e.; 
quarters, 4\ 5c. per pound. 

Cranberries.—Chvoice bushel crates, $2.50@ 
$2.75. 

Oranges.—Florida, per 10, $2@83. 

Game.— Venison is outiawed,and the business 
goes to Boston. Partridges out of favor. Quail 
plenty. We quote: quail, per doz., 7T5c.@$1.25. 
grouse, per pair, 6c@$1.0); rabbits. per pair, 15@25e. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eags, etc.. on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWI18 & CO. 
New Yor«g. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Catskil) 
Mountain and other creameries. | 


Kansas, Missouri and lowa Improved 

Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds guar- 

anteed. We guarantee, as an assurance 

that we loan not to exceed one-third of 

the actual vaiue. In over six years’ business 
never lost a dollar; never delayed a day on inter- 
est or principal ; no investor t rough us ever did 
or ever will get an acre of land. Send for varticu- 
ars and references. J. B. WATKINS & 
ae LAWRENCE, KAN.. or HENRY DICKINSON, 

Manager. ® Pine Street. New York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ATIONAL, OF ELOCUTION 
ND ORATORY. 
1418 Philade! phia. 

For wrers, Teachers, Business 
Men, and aii classes of advanced Students. Atten- 
tion to Conversation and Oratory, Vocal Culture, 
Reading. and Recitation. Chartered March, 1875. 
Grants diplomas. Both sexes admitted. Send for 
Catalegue. Second Winter Term o pone Feb. i2th. 

J. President. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


. W. SHOEMAK 


Boarding School, miles from 
Croton-on-Hudson. C. B. Warri arring, A.M. 


$I Pays forO5 LESS ONS at the 


NEW ENG, CONSERVATORY. OF MUSIC 


46 eminent Teachers, 1b, Puplis in 10 
years. E. TOURJEE, Music Halli, Boston, 


Pennsylvania Military Academy, 
Chester, Delaware A ma Pa. Session reopens Jan. 
Wor 

COL. T HEO inte HYATT. President. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


BLACK DRESS SILKS 


A SPECIALTY. 
UNLIKE any other establishment in the country. 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, and 
NOVELTIES by every ELROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS by MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 
MTH ST. AND 6TH AVENUE, N. Y. 


A. T. Stewart & Co.) 


ARE OFFERING at RETAIL 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
In SILKS, SATINS, DRESS GOODS, 
VELVETS, LACES, SHAWLS, 
FURNISHING GOODS, MILLINERY, RIBBONS, 
CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, 
LINENS, HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, Ete., 
At VERY MODERATE PRICES. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 
WILL have PROMPT ATTENTION. 


A VISIT of INSPECTION REQUESTED. 


Broadway, 4th Av. 9th & 10th Sts 


USE 


And Milward’s “‘ Helix” Neeaies. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Kverv where 


BABIES. 


We manufacture of the best materials every- 
thing required for infants’ and young children’s 
wear, at reasogabie prices. Ladies’ own materials 
made up. Richly-made Sacques tor Children 
a Specialty. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 
808 Broadway, and 13 E. 19th St. 


Infants’ complete Wardrobes........... $65.00 
Furnished Baby Baskets................ 000 


KEEP’S Custom Shirts made to measure. 
The very beat, 6 for $9, delivered free everywhere. 
Keep’s Patent Part! ‘Made Dress Shirts, 

The very best, 6 for i. delivered free every where. 
An elegant Set of Gold plate collar and sieeve 
Buttons given with each half dozen Keep’s shirts. 
Mampies and full directions malied free. 
Merchants supplied at asmali commission on cost. 
Trade circulars mailed free on application. 

Keep Manutacturing Co., 166 Mercer st.. New York. 


UWN PRINTING 


Office con plete 
Ge S page book of 
rresses® Type, &c., 


A. HALL & SONS, 
Manufacturers of Colered Pressed Brick 
Buf, Percelain Bef, Biue, 

Blue Black, &c. 

Warranted not to turn green or cnange color. Spe- 
cial shapes for exterior or interior of buildings 

made to order from designs. 
ESTABLISHED 1844. 


PERTH AMBOY, NN, J. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor =eee the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 


the Christian Union. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED for the New Historical Work 


WESTERN BORDER, 


Adventures, Captivities, Forays, Scouts, Pioneer women an 
beys. Indian war-paths, Camp life, and Sports.—A book for 
ha land Young. Notadull page. No competition. Enormous 
ales. Agents wanted everywhere. Tilustrated cireniars free. 
J.C. McCURDY & CO.. 265. Sevemth Philadelphia, Pa; 


~O papers | Lowest club rates. Cat's tree. | Agents 
Mares!’ es | C. F. Hawkins, Goshen, N. ¥.| wanted 


24 CENT BOOKS. BIC SALES! 


We have the most salable books in the market. 
Many agents sel! nothing else, whilst others sei! 
them in connection with subscription bor ks. Can- 

vVassers on weekly and ——_ papers often carry 
our stock, and thus double their profits. Wholesale 
rates very low. Sales rapid! Agents Wanted at all 

times. en, through us, can obtain a light. pleas- 
antand big paying business all the year round. Send 
for list and circulars. 25 cent books on al! the lead- 
ing sensations of the day. ae direct frum 
the olicat house in the busine BARCLAY & CO., 
2] North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED to seit tne 


of Moody aad Sankey. Send 

for complete copy of and full vut- 

We have an immense of Theologicai and 
Stinday- Schoo pooks, alle 

IBBALS & SONS, ex Park Row, New York. 


$5 to $20 Pree Stinson & Co. Portland. Me™ 


As 4 sample of our work we 
send 25 assorted Visiting 
po Cards, with your name finely 


printed and a neat (Card Case, 
for lée., or 1°23 samples 
for 3c. stamp. ~ Agents wanted. 
Try us. J. A. Morrill. Fulton, 


AGENTS.— New Patents. Sell at 


A sight FELTON & CO., 119 119 Nassau u st., N. Y. 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.006 
testimonials received. Terms liberal. 
ticulars tree. J.Worth & Co.st.Louis,Ma 


$3 ‘WATCHES. Cheapest In the known 


world Sample watch and outfit free fo Ayrnta, 

For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 

term* free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 

doubie their money selling “ 
dress Dr.Chase’s Print- 
<.. Ann Arbor, Mich. 

NOTICE. We have tne 
Stationery Packagelo the 

World. fe contains 

sheets of paper, [8 e 
Com piete sample package, with elegant gold. plated 
sieeve battons. — ladies’ fashionable fancy Set, pin and 
aaa A pet cents. § packages, with assorted Jew- 

a day sure made by Agents sting 
our Chromos, Crayons, Picture ap 
Chromo Cards. 1% 5 samples. wortb 
sent, Cents. Ulustrated Cat 
BU 


$1 9 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
largest and best selling 
penhboider. — pen a piece of Va 
Patent Lever Watch free to a 
FORD'S SONS, BOSTON 


alogue tre H. 
(Katablished 


STYLISH HATS 

for Gensiewen and Youths, at 
LLAR PRICES. 

BU BROADWAY, Park 


Bank Building, New Yors. 


MARK TWAIN'S 


2233 
soa 
752° 
gies 


PATENT SELF-PASTING 
SCRAP-BOOK. 


all of paste or mucilage.”—Ru- 
r 

“No solbeatien of Scrap-books is complete with- 
out it.’’—Indiana polis Journal. 

“With the Seif-pasting Serap-book it is as qnsy 
to file away a scrap as it is to stamp a letter.”’"— 
timwre Gazette. 


No. I. size 7x in., half cloth, paper, each, $1 3 

No. 4.size 7210 full clo..stamped,each, 2 

No. 6,size 7x10 . full ieather, each....... 2 

No. size 10\%x1!2\ in., balf cloth, paper, each, | 

No. 12, sige 10x13 in., full clo., stamped, each, 2 75 

No. 4, size 10x12 in., full each....... 38 
Coptes mailed on receipt of of price. 


= 


SLOTE, WOODMAN & CO., 
BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
121 William St... New York. 


GOOD MUSIC at CHEAP PRICES. 


The following Music, issued in the Christian 
Union, is reprinted on fine music paper (size o 
page 7x10), and is sent by mail, postpaid, at the ex- 
ceedingly low price of 

FIFTEEN CENTS PER NUMBER. 

No. 1 contains Four Songs: 

Luliaby—" O hush thee, my baby.” Py ) 


“ Onward, Christian Soldiers.”’ (Quartet 


Centennial Hymn. (Quartet.)........ Zundei. 
The Two Suitors. (Quartet for Male Vetoned. 


ng 
No. 2 contains 3 Part Songs for Male Voices, as 
follows: 


“ Light in Darkness.”............ C. King. 
“ The Night ngale and the Rose. © couses do. 
One Copy each ef No. 1 and 2, or Twe 
Four Copies of either... 40 Cts. 


[7 Be particular to give the number when you 
write. Liberal discount tothe trade. Address 


HORATIO C. KINC, Publisher 
37 Park Piace, New York, 


SS 
(Most of these figures indicate offers made, instead | trated worth mi. 
of sales.) GORHAM & CY, 
Beston, Mass. 
es..... 128% 
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Che Household. 


TIMES AND HAPPY 
NOT INCOMPATIBLE. 


By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


FTER a hard day’s work with small remu- 

neration many a man returns to his humble 
home content and happy, knowing that the coarse, 
perhaps scanty fare he will find 1s seasoned with 
love by the wife who watches for his coming, and 
who daily labors as hard and as cheerfully as he 
does for their mutual support and comfort. Both 
are patient and happy in their present state, but 
looking hopefully forward to the good time com- 
ing when they may reap the reward of their 
** patient continuance in well-doing.” Gradually, 
perhaps, the way becomes easier and the heavy 
burdens lighter until riches seem not far distant, 
and long before they have past middle age they 
may possibly represent the moneyed class of their 
community or the millionaires. Stranger things 
are seen almost yearly. In their early home how 
often on a winter's evening have the husband and 
wife talked of what they should enjoy and what 
they would do should success attend their united 
efforts, and release them from the cares and bur- 
dens that belong to an income so small as to be 
almost poverty. If at last these dreamers realize 
that which they have so courageously battled for, 
what is the result’ Who will ever know how 
many times they look back to the small and mea- 
gerly furnished rooms—their ** wedded love's first 
home ”’—which they so joyfully exchanged for a 
grand mansion, and honestly feel that in that 
cramped and scarcely comfortable spot they real- 
ized more true happiness, a deeper and stronger 
love than they have found amidst the splendors 
that now surround them ” 

Wealth bas power to unlock the gates and give 
an entrance to ** fashionable life” or to the * best 
society.” But money is not the supreme power 
that controls this kingdom. The ‘‘laws of the 
Medes and Persians” were not nore stringent than 
those which govern what is called the * upper 
classes,” or than the long-established rules that 
belong to fashionable etiquette. These must be 
obeyed, or the offender's riches cannot save him. 
He must either accept his bonds or, like the leper, 
dwell apart. 4 

This life is at first so fresh and strange that the 
law as laid down in this new code, and the strict 
obedience it enforces, are for a time amusing 
rather than burdensome. Not yet dothey realize 
that riches have cramped their freedom, that they 
are no longer the independent persons they were 
in theirearly home. But gradually they feel the 
fetters, and shrink from contrasting it with the 
unshackled life of their low estate. Little by lit- 
tle they learn that the happiest lives are often 
found with those who have little of this world’s 
goods. Those *‘to the wanner born,” like those 
born blind and deaf, having never breathed the 
atmosphere of true freedom, do not know their 
loss. But if naturally strong and full of courage, 
when overtaken by sudden reverses they often 
not only work their way back to affluence, but 
take with them an experience of true love and 
happiness cheaply purchased by their first over- 
throw, and also an independence that forbids re- 
newed obedience to those laws of society that are 
arbitrary, unreasonable and tyrannical. *‘Neither 
poverty nor riches” is the medium that best in- 
sures true, independent happiness. 

Not long since a young wife came to us earnestly 
desiring to learn, if it was in her power, to help 
her husband by her own exertions. With a small 
income to start with, and now greatly diminished 
by the reduction of wages, they could no longer 
pay what they had been doing for their board, 
which, though not an exorbitant price, had hith- 
erto given them a comfortable home. 

We asked, Could she teach, or do fine sewing ? 
‘**No, not strong enough to confine herself to such 
work so closely as to make it remunerative, and 
certainly not capable of teaching.” 

What salary did her husband receive ” 
hundred a year.” 

Had she any family ” 
husband.” 

Did she understand housework’? Could she 
cook nicely, but not extravagantly? She thought 
she could. We learned they had furniture suffi- 


HARD HOMES 


“Seven 


‘**None but herself and 


cient for one room. 

Then,” we said, *‘why not take one room, or, 
if they could, find one with a small hall room 
opening into it for a kitchen, and go to house- 
keeping 


The look of amazement that flashed across the 
bright young face would have been a fine study 
for an artist. 

‘Housekeeping! with only furniture for one 
room, and but seven hundred dollars a year! 
Surely, Mrs. Beecher, you cannot be in earnest ! 
There is nothing we so greatly desire; but we 
could not live decently on so small an income.” 

We assured her we were in earnest, and though 
she could not receive much company or give par- 
ties in one room, yet we were confident a capable, 
efficient wife could make this small cage a home 
of peace and conteutment, and secure a good share 
of the real comforts of life—a Aome round which, 
in after years, might cluster some of the sweetest 
experiences of life. 

The lady was incredulous but very much in ear- 
nest, and modestly wished we could spare time to 
give her some practical explanations of the way 
we imagined this could be accomplished. Time 
with us is a very scarce article, but we never 
spent an hour which has given more pleasure in 
the retrospect, because we have learned the seed 
was sown on good ground and bas brought forth 
good fruit. At the young wife’s request, hoping 
to aid others similarly situated, we shall endeavor 
next week to give our readers the substance of 
what seem to us very reasonable explanations. 


RECEIPTS. 
POTATO PUFFS. 

Two cups of cold mashed potatoes; stir into 
this two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, beaten 
to a cream; two well-beaten eggs, one cup of 
cream or milk. Pour this into a deep dish and 
bake in a quick oven. 

EGGS AND POTATOES. 

Chop cold potatoes the size of « grain of coffee ; 
season with salt and pepper. Melt some butter 
or lard in a frying-pan and put in one quart of 
the chopped potatoes. When quite hot stir in six 
well-beaten eggs, and continue stirring them till 
all is well mixed together and the eggs are done, 
not hard. Pepper and salt if more is needed, and 
send to table hot. This will be found a pleasant 
dish for breakfast. 


Hittle Folks. 


AUNT LOIS. 


By FANNIE H. GALLAGHER. 


| tear you like to hear about Aunt Lois ’ 

We always called her ** Aunt Lois,” though 
no drop of her blood was in our veins. She was 
born across the sea, in Old England, and never 
was quite willing to acknowledge that our way of 
doing things in America was quite as good as 
theirs. 

She was my grandmother's friend first ; but that 
was before | was born. Long before my eyes saw 
the light grandmother's had grown young again 
in the brighter light of heaven, where there is no 
night and they need no sun. 

Then father and mother moved West and set- 
tled in a little town in lowa, and Aunt Lois per- 
suaded her husband, Uncle Daniel, to go too and 
try the Western country. I can just remember 
how strange it all seemed ; how few houses there 
were and how many trees; how long it took to 
build even a swall house—for there were few men 
to do the work and much work to be done at once. 

Uncle Daniel was a carpenter, so when it came 
to building houses his was done before my fath- 
er’s; for he worked all day, and all night too, 
they used to say, till it was finished. But he was 
never known to work Sundays, nor Aunt Lois 
either. By six o'clock Saturday night the work 
was all done, Uncle Daniel’s Sunday suit brushed 
and his boots blacked, and, rain or shine, he and 
Aunt Lois were in their places in church the next 
morning. 

There were only two of them. No little babies, 
nor grown-up ones either, were theirs, though I 
remember well a few years later, when mother 
and | went on a visit back to the town where 
they all used to live, she pointed out to me a small 
white slab with only the word * David” on it. 
The only child God lent them He took back again 
in a few years, and even to her dearest friends 
Aunt Lois never spoke of him, save to mother at 
this very time. We were just climbing into the 
stage for the first part of our journey when she 
laid her hand on mother’sarm. ‘*‘ When you get 
to Austin go to the cemetery and press me some 
flowers. You understand ?” 

That was all; but I watched with so much in- 


« terest while mother gathered them from the little 


grave, sweetbrier roses and a few late violets, 
with leaves and vines, and making of them a 
small wreath she pressed thein carefully. When 
we reached home again Aunt Lois was the first to 
zreet us. She had seen to it herself that the 
house was in perfect order, the pantry well stocked 
and the tea-table spread with a bountiful repast. 
When she started to go home mother slipped into 
her hand the papers between which she had laid 
the flowers. 

Aunt Lois took them almost fiercely, thrust 
them into her pocket without a word and was 
gone. 

Well, you see, for the two they needed only a 
little house, and I wish I could draw you a picture 
of it. There was a little parlor, with a tiny spare 
room off. Uncle Daniel had no idea that any of 
his guests would bring Saratoga trunks. Room 
for a bed and a stand was all they would 
need, all they could have there at any rate. A 
little pantry which we children always louged to 
explore, but would as soon have invaded one of 
Bluebeard’s chambers, for Aunt Lois was no friend 
to meddling children. Still we were sure that 
those queer-shaped boxes she had brought from 
England held cakes and cookies we longed to taste ; 
for once a year—but I’m going to tell you about 
that by and by! Then came the dining-room, 
though in winter it was the kitchen, and if you 
had looked around it, besides the old-fashioned 
furniture you would have seen what looked like 
immense cupboard doors opening into the room. 
When they were open there stood Aunt Lois’s 
bed, fitting into a place just large enough for it. 
After it was well aired and made up in the morn. 
ing the doors were shut, not to be opened again 
until she slept at night. But how she ever made 
that bed was awonder to me. The stove stood in 
front, so she could not pull it out, and there was 
no room to get in behind it. I used to coax 
mother to send me down there on all sorts of 
errands early in the morning in the hope that I 
might find out how it was done, but Aunt Lois 
was always ahead of me and the doors were closed 
fast. Then there was a kitchen built off by itself 
just across the walk, with a porch connecting it 
with the main house, so in rainy weather Aunt 
Lois might not get wet in her going back and 
forth. Such a tiny place it was, just large enough 
for a play-house we children thought, but we 
never ventured to tell her so for she would have 
been shocked. 

Perhaps you will think from the things I am 
going to tell about her that we children did not 
love Aunt Lois very much. Well, at this time I 
don’t think we did. I said she was my grand- 
mother’s friend, now she was my mother's; that 
she would ever become my friend and I really love 
her did not seem possible. 

We little folks were all afraid of her. When we 
saw her great sun-bonnet coming down the street 
we settled ourselves very straight on our chairs 
and commenced sewing patchwork or shelling 
peas, for we had long since learned Aunt Lois’s 
opinion of idle children. Indeed we soon learned 
also that, however perfect our mother might be 
in our eyes, neither herself, her house nor ber 
handiwork were safe from Aunt Lois’s searching 
eyes and critical remarks. I have more than once 
seen the color rush to mother’s face at words 
which from any one else she would have thought 
rude and unkind, but she would always explain 
to us afterward that Aunt Lois had the kindest 
heart in the world but she had seen a great deal 
of trouble and she had no idea how strangely her 
words sounded. Indeed I soon came to notice 
that after such a visit from Aunt Lois Uncle 
Daniel was pretty sure to make his appearance 
with a pound-cake or a head-cheese, which he 
always delivered with a twinkle in his eye and 
the message, ‘‘ Lois sends you this because she is 
sure you can never succeed in making one like it,” 
and mother always was equally sure she never 
could make one as good. 

Well, once a year cousins Carrie and Tom with 
ourselves were invited to Aunt Lois’s to tea. 
Whether we were more glad or more sorry to go 
it would be hard to tell. Once there and our 
wrappings laid off we always made straight for 
the side-board in the parlor. A queer piece of 
furniture, full of tiny drawers and rows of shelves 
filled and covered with such curious things they 
fairly bewitched us. There were cups and saucers 
of the frailest china holding hardly a thimbleful, 
we thought, and fragrant bits of wood from far- 
off countries carved into knives and spoons, an 
elephant’s tusk and ivory carvings, star-fishes and 
odd stones, a little ship fully rigged as though 
just ready to step out into the ocean, and so many 
things of which I have forgotten now. How our 
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fingers itched to get hold of them! But Aunt Lois 
mounted guard over her treasures at our first ap- 
proach, ‘Stand in a line, children, and I'll show 
them to you, but remember your fingers were not 
made to handle such things.” 

Then taking them out one after another she'd 
tell us in her queer way what they were, where 
they came from; but if we ventured to ask a ques- 
tion or reached out a hand for closer examination 
the article was generally put back in its place with 
the remark, ** You shouldn't interrupt when older 
people are talking.” Pretty soon she would say, 
‘** Now put on your sun-bonnets and hats and run 
out and play on the grass while | get supper.” 
There we were sure of a good time, for outside on 
the green we were off from her premises and could 
make all the noise we pleased. 

Soon Uncle Daniel came home and we were 
called in to supper. Healways shook hands with 
us apd seemed very glad to see us; then we were 
seated in our places with a napkin pinned around 
each of our necks, and Uncle Daniel * said grace.” 
So slowly did he uttereach word that it was really 
u long prayer, and once I opened my eyes to see if 
Aunt Lois wasn’t getting impatient for fear her 
biscuits would get cold. Such alook as I caught 
from over her glasses made me shut my eyes 
again very soon. She seemed to think it was her 
duty to keep guard over us each moment we were 
under her roof, and | was very sure I should be 
reproved before I went home. But the biscuits 
were passed and the cold ham, and I began to 
hope | might escape, so I devoted myself to my 
supper with a relish; for whatever ideas Aunt 
Lois might have about bringing up children she 
did not believe in starving them, and we were 
more likely to be sick from being overfed with 
dainties at her table than on any other occasion. 

We soon learned, however, we were to clear our 
plates ; a difficult matter sometimes, as*l soon dis- 
covered, for, being passed some brandy-cheese, of 
which Aunt Lois always would keep asupply, | 
helped myself quite liberally, never thinking it 
might not suit my taste as well as hers. How to 
dispose of it was the question, for it smarted my 
tongue and burned my throat. At last, taking 
advantage of her momentary absence, | put it 
into my pocket. I sawa twinkle in Uncle Dan- 
iel’'s eve, as though he understood the matter, but 
I felt sure he would not tell. When Aunt Lois 
came back to the table it was time to pass the 
cake. She helped us herself to a large slice of her 
favorite pound cake, then some fruit cake, and 
finally, what we children regarded as the special 
treat of the occasion, a cookey made in the shape 
of a hand and heart united in some mysterious 
manner. After we were helped she looked around 
the table, then at me, while she said, ** 1 want you 
to eat all 1 have put on your plates. Don’t put 
any in your pocket, for it is very ill-mannered ; 
besides, it will soil your clothes.” I looked straight 
at my plate, hoping the rest would not suspect 
me of having committed such a crime, but the 
relish was gone from the rest of the supper. I 
swallowed the cake as if it had been medicine, and 
was wuch relieved to hear Carrie ask, ** Aunt 
Lois, can’t we take our cookies home? They are 
too good to eat right away ; besides, 1 want to 
show mine to mother.” 

‘Now it is time for you to go home, children,” 
she said as soon as she rose from the table, ‘Tell 
your mothers you have been pretty good children, 
but I hope next time you come not one of you 
willopen your eyes during grace nor put food in 
your pocket.” 


COMFORTERS FOR A SICK CALF. 
A FABLE. 
By GRANDFATHER 
My Dear Boys: 
rI.\HE editor of the Christian Union wrote me 
that he wanted another fable, so here it is. 
This, however, is not translated from any book. 

Once there was a calf that was sick. She was 
sick of a disease called Vaccina, which is a disease 
about as bad as the measles, so you can teil about 
how she felt. She lay down on some hayin a 
corner of the barnyard, and her mother, the old 
cow, smoothed the hay around her and tucked 
her up. 

Now there was a roosterin that same barnyard, 
and an owl that stopped there on the fence as he 
was flying by, and they began to talk about the 
poor sick calf, and being both good-hearted, they 
resolved to go and see the calf and see if they 
could not do something to amuse or soothe her. 
It was the same rooster that frightened the little 
mouse so much in the last fable. So he and the 
owl went together to the bed of hay and looked 
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upon the calf a minute or two, and pitied her. 
At length the rooster said : 

‘Let ussing to her. J know howtosing. Per- 
haps that will amuse her.” 

So he flapped his wings two or three times with 
great force, and then crowed out as loud as pos- 
sible, prolonging 
the last sound as long and making it as loud as 
he could. He did this three times, 

The calf was dreadfully frightened at hearing 
such a noise so near her bed, and wished her 
mother would come. 

Then the owl said: “Singing? Do you call 
that singing? It is no singing atall! It is only 
frightful crowing. Let me sing. 1 know a very 
nice little tune—all set to music.” 

So the owl began to hoot out, ** Ho-hoo! Ho- 
hoo! Ho-hoo!” He hooted this in two syllables 
with the accent on the second, thus: Ho-hoo ! and 
the second syllable was, musically, a third above 
the other. You will not understand this very 
well, but your mamwa will if she reads this letter 
to you, and she can /vot it to you just as the owl 
did. 

The poor calf did not like the hooting of the 
owl any better than she did the crowing of the 
rooster, and presently the old cow came and drove 
both the birds away. 

MORAL. 

When we attempt to sooth or comfort the dis- 
tressed or the sick, unless we are guided by good 
judgment and good sense, we shall do more harm 
than good. 


GOOSE-WINGS. 


By EDGAR FAWCETT. 


\ | AMMA, there was something so funny 
— Occurred in the garden to-day. 
Little Mabel and I were both playing 

Our hoydenish games, as you say, 


When eook, on the kitchen-steps, called me, 
And of all most remarkable things, 

Now what do you think that she gave me 
But a very large pair of goose-wings! 


Well, as soon as I had them, this fancy 
Presented itself on the spot: 
**Suppose they were tied to my shoulders, 
Why, then I could fy—could I not?” 


So 1 whipped out some string from my pocket, 
Which often is full of old strings, 

And very soon after, behold me 
With a beautiful pair of white wings! 


And then I ran round through the garden 
And made many efforts to fly. 

Till dear little Mabe! surprised me 
By sadly beginning to cry! 


* Now, what is the matter?’ I asked her, 
While she cried and kept biding ber head. 
but at length, in a voice of great sorrow, 
The poor little innocent said: 


“ Oh, Jenny, it does seem so dreadful 
To look at you trying to fly! 
I'm afraid it’s a sign God will make you 
Turn into an angel and die !"’ 


Then I laughed a good deal at her nonsense, 
But she wouldn't stop crying—not she! 
Till I suddenly hit on an idea 
That put her in quite a great glee! 


.For I whispered: “ I can't be an angel; 
My character, dear, doesn’t suit. 
Don't you see, I'm so awfula vixen 
That the goose-wings refuse to take root?” 


MY TRIP TO CHINA. 
LETTER from the far West was the cause of 
it. The letter suid, ‘*A Chinaman named 
Jake is my cook.” I clasped my hands behind my 
head, and leaning back in my easy-chair with my 
feet on the warm fender began to think of 
Jake's personal appearance. 

Presently I heard my father’s voice say, *‘ Put 
on your hat and come out for a walk; the fregh 
air will do you good.” I arose and soon found 
myself in a pleasant street with rows of long low 
houses on either side. There were three or four 
steps leading up to the door—or rather doorway, 
for there were no doors fitted,in ; only a deep vesti- 
bule formed by the thickness of the wall. Seeing 
the entrance so invitingly open we ascended the 
steps and entered. We found the walis of the 
entrance were black and decorated with red hiero- 
glyphics. These were evidently the name and 
number of the owner of the mansion. We could 
not read these of course, so we passed on and en- 
tered a long room on the right. The floor was 
black and shone like marble, and large mats or 
rugs of crimson aud blue were spread at intervals 
the whole length of the apartment. Groups of 
ladies with small feet with queer little shoes on 
them, dressed in rich gaily colored silks, gazed at 
us through their fans as we entered, but did not 
speak to us, One of them turned and spoke to a 
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little page at her side and he walked from the 
room with a slow unsteady tread owing to his 
clumsy shoes. Presently he returned bearing a 
little tray containing two dainty cups of black tea 
boiling hot. When he drew near us his foot 
slipped on the polished floor and he fell, spilling 
the hot tea on my foot. 

** What a queer smell of burned leather,” said a 
voice at my ear. | jumped up with a start to find 
that a coal from the fire bad burned a great hole 
in my slipper. 

But | laughed softly to myselt when I thought 
how my trip to China had cost only the price of a 
new pair of slippers. H. Y. 


J 


THE PRIZE ENIGMA. 

Ns one of the many who worked out the 

answers to the enigma had half so puzzling 
a task as the lady who decided which of them 
deserved success. She had to resort to all plans 
to narrow down the choice, and at last when the 
number was reduced to its lowest terms, there 
was nothing for it but to draw lots. The result is 
that 

Luuw M. DILLEY, Greene, N, Y.. 

ALLEN H. Moorkg, Springfield, 

FRED. M. WoopMAN, Chico, Cal., 

Mary W. OvInGToN, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 

ALICE HANSELL, Hartford, Conn., 
received the prizes. 

These young folks are, all of them, either eleven 
or twelve years old. We had some answers from 
younger and some from much older folks, but we 
are upable to reach any fairer conclusion than 
that which we have given. 

The answers came from all parts of the country. 
They were generally arranged with great care 
and neatness, and to many were added some 
friendly words. It is pleasant to know that the 
puzzlers felt so much enthusiasm and were so 
much instructed by their work. Those who 
thought they had discovered mistakes in the 
enigma had better look a little deeper into their 
classical lore, as there were no misspelled words 
and no printer’s errors. 

The answers sent, for the most part, were cor- 
rect, but we print the originals for the benefit of 
those who wish to see them in type: 


Part lI. 
The revenues of the kingdom thou mayest keep and enjoy, 
but of the supreme authority thou must divest thyself. 
Part If. 
The marvelous adventures of the Argonauts on the voyawe 
to Colchisin search of the Golden Fleece. 
ParT III. 


The further dangers encountered by Jason in obtainiog 
possession of the Golden Fleece, and his return home with 
Medeia. 


A BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
40 letters. 
11, 22, 30, 27, 2, 5, what Solomon chose. 
15, 37, 3, 5, 18, 23, 27, 3, 26, 9. 12, 30, what we should keep. 
24, 34, 10, 5, 28, 3, one of the disciples. 
33, 22, 3, 31, 19, 40, 14, one of the books of the Bible. 
1, 38, 3, 13, a gleaner. 
1, 4, 38, 6, 17, 9, one of the children of Israel. 
22, 4, a kindof tree. 
15, 10, 23, 2, 36, an animal. 
16, 10, 30, 7, 20, 32, 30, 25, 18, 16, 37, 9, a name by which Christ 
was called. 
30, 18, 21,2, a weed. 
12, 40, 22, 8, 3B. 35, the awe of David when he began to reign. 
6. 17, 24, HA, 18, 9, 29, where Lazarus was ruised. 
My whole is the saying of a wise man. 


ANNA M. KEELER. 
POETICAL PI. 
“ Loy tabe oury peat dan cafny twi lwil meco; 


Konck sa ouy asleep, herte’s donoby ta hemv.’ 
JACKSDAW. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A consonant. 

A fish. 

A tree. 

A small opening. 
Roofed. 

A couch, 


A consonant. Ross 
A CONUNDRUM. 
Why has there never been a whole day ? SELECTED. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JANUARY &. 
Puzzlers may look for the translation of the French sentence in 
the pext paper. 
A Crossword Enigma.— Burlington. 


N 


A Charade.—C. 0. D. 


A Square Word.— HALE 
AVON 

N i D 


| 
— 
A Diamond 
c A 
D E 
N 
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A GOOD WAY TO GET ICE. 

Most writers have discoursed about 
icehouses and the different ways of 
keeping ice, always taking it for 
granted, apparently, that an icehouse 
is the great desideratum, which is 
a grave mistake. Clean, thick, and 
transparent ice is quite as important 
as an icehouse. When ice consists of 
snow and water, it is poor stuff, for 
the reason that there isa vast amount 
of ammonia and other material in 
snow which will impart a disagreeable 
taste to any beverage in which ice 
may be used. In order to prepare ice 
of the first quality, one needs a pond 
of clean and shallow water. When 
water is only two feet deep, ice a foot 
in thickness will form twice as soon 
as if the water were six or ten feet in 
depth. The deeper the water is, the 
slower the ice will form. 

A near neighbor excavated an ice 
pond, last season along a small 
stream that flowed past his grounds. 
The stream could not be dammed, for 
the reascn that a dam only three feet 
in height would back the water 
nearly a mile and thus submerge 
many acres of ground belonging to 
other men. Hence, to provide for 
the formation of a desired supply of 
ice, he made an excavation on the low 
ground, about two hundred feet long 
by forty feet wide, and graded the 
bottom so that be could turnin water 
from the clean stream to the depth 
of about two feet. An outlet was 
provided so that a slow current could 
be formed whenever it seemed desir- 
able to drive out water that had been 
in the pond for a number of days, and 
thus fill the place with fresh and clean 
water. As soon as ice began to form 
in the pond, the outlet and the inlet 
were both closed. As the water was 
still and shallow, ice formed rapidly 
more than a foot in thickness, and 
almost as clear as window glass. 
Before the first of January, 1877, this 
man had stored in his ice house over 
three hundred tons of beautiful ice, 
while others residing in the same 
region of country, who gather their 
supplies of ice from lakes, mill ponds 
and rivers, were stiil waiting for the 
ice to become thicker before they 
commenced gathering their annual 
supplies. 

When ice is formed where the water 
is still and comparatively clean, all 
the minute atoms of foreign matter 
that may be floating in the water will 
be extruded from the ice into the 
water below, so long as there is any 
water. When the sap of maple trees 
is allowed to freeze in a pail or kettle, 
ice may be formed two inches thick, 
if the vessel is full of sap, and all the 
saccharine matter will be extruded 
into the liquid sap. There will be no 
saccharine matter in the ice. Thus 
it is in the formation of ice in a pond 
where the water is clear and still, the 
ammoniacal atoms and the minute 
particles of dirt, lime, magnesia, or 
sulphur will_be forced downward into 
the water, thus leaving the ice almost 
as clear as crystal and as free from 
any peculiar taste as distilled water. 
On the contrary, when ice is forming 
over water that moves only as much 
as the water in a mill pond, small 
particles of earthy material, and 
atoms of ammonia will be encased in 
the ice and thus render the mass more 
or less impure. 

THE (oo DAYS TOMATO 
Introduced by the advertiser last yeer, sold to 
every State in the Union, test by thousands, 
and proved to be bv far the Faritcat Tomato, 
the Most Pretite, the Mest Valunble to 

per packet, 25 cents: Six 
for $1.00. My 1 lt Price-List of first-class 
Farm, Vegetab e, and Flower Seeds, containing 
cut, description, testimonials, and culture of this 
Tomato, will be sent with every order. Specialties 

— White Prov. Oats. German Millet. ete. 


T Seed 
ted. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Inside pages ........ POF 
Inside middle 0.75 ™ 
Reading Notices............ deed $1.0 per line. 


Agate measure, fourteen lines to the inch. 
DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 
INSERTIONB. 

Five per ct. on Two; Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteen 
per ct. on Eight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen; 
Twenty-five per ct. on Twenty-six and upwards. 
Bilis payabie monthly. 

All advertisements sent oy parties not known to 
the Publisher mast be accompanied by the money. 


Advertisements for inside es must be handed 
in on or before Wednesday. and for outside . Ee 
ue. 


on or before Saturday. seovious to date of 
Address 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Piace. New VYerk, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
The subscription price is $3.00. To Clergymen, 
$2.50, postage prepaid in the United States and 
Canada. 


SINGLE CoPres, CENTS. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver« 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian | Union. 


The Brooklyn Daily Union, 


RECOGNIZED AT HOME AND ARROAD 
as the 
Largest and Best Two-Cent News- 
paper in the United States. 


Published every Afternoon at the corner of 
Fulten and Frent Streets. 


The Union hasa large circulation, and reaches 
the homes of our very best citizens. in that way 
meeting the merchant, manufacturer, and pro- 
fessional men—that portion of the public who 
m: st readily appreciate and patronize first-class 
institutions. For advertisers desirous ot reaching 
these classes there is no better medium than the 
columns of THE BROOKLYN DAILY UNION, 
our rates being as reasonable as any first-class 
newspaper, eitherin Brovklyn or New York. 

Terms to out of town subscribers, {6 per year, 
postage paid. 


FRE 


A BEAUTIFUL CHROMO, 
of af Illustrated 

« Folk aper, toany 
one sendin me on ‘Gauuten names of boys and 
giris from 6 te 15 y rears old, of addresses. 
s. L. THORPE, ub’r, Bolivar St., Cleveland, 


MOODY 


and 


SANKEY 
IN BOSTON 


Full Reports of the meetings 
in the Great Tabernacle in Bos- 
ton, which will be begun by Mr. 
Moody about January 1-44, 13877 
will be given in the 


BOSTON DAILY GLOBE 


regularly from daytoday. Inad- 
dition to the Sermons of Mr. 
Moody, graphic and truthful de- 
<criptions of the general services 
and the inquiry meetings, etc.,, 
will be presented in the Daily 
Globe. The paper will be mailed 
regularly to any address, every 
day, at the rate of 75 cents per 
month or 82 for three months. 
Address 


The Globe Publishing Co. 


238 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


John H. Horsfall, 


NO. 7 EAST EIGHTEENTH STREET. 
Between Broadway and Fifth Ave. 
MANUFACTURER OF RICH AND PLAIN 


FURNITURE, 

UPHOLSTERY, MIRRORS, and 
Decorations in all the Newest Designs, and of 
Superior workmanship. Designs and Estimates on 


application. 
Goods first-class. Prices !ow. 


_ FLOWERS, SEEDS, 


Four Grand Prize Medals 


Awarded our Exhibit at the 
Centennial! 


Biias’s Illustrated Seed Catalogue. and 
Amateur’s tiuide te the Flowera itch- 
en Garden—2 pages, including severa! hundred 
finely executea engravings,and a beaautifally- 
colored lithograph, 35 cents. 

Blias’s« itestrated Gardener's Almanac 
and Abri pages. Embra- 
ces a monthly calendar of operations, and a price 
list of all the leading Garden. Field, and 
Flower Seeds, profusely illustrated, with brief 
directions for their culture. 10 cents, Address 


B. K. BLISS & SUNS, 
3 Barclay St. (P.O. box 5,712). New York. 


SEEDS. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 Broadway, New York, 


Grower, Importer and Dealer in 
VECETABLE, FIELD 


FLOWER SEEDS. 
Garden Tools and Horticultural Books. 


My annual priced Catalogues are now ready, and 
matied free to all applicants. They contain all the 
leading and most popular sorts of Vegetable, 
Field and Flower Seeds. including all the most 
desirable novelties of the past season. 


$ ONE | DOLLAR. 
Spooner’s Gardenin Guide for 1877, 


Speoner’s special cofiection, 30 vwartett es 
choice Flower Seeds, or 25 selected 
Vegetable Seeds, mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of $1.00; or the guide free tu applicants. 


w H. POONER, oston, Masa. 
. containing 192 
D 


Fifty pages—300 Illustrations, with Descriptions 
of thousands of the best Flowers and Vegetables 
in the world, and the way to grow them—all for a 
Two CENT postage stamp. Printed in German and 
English. ven 4 Fleral Guide, Quarterly, 25c. 
ayear. Vick’s 
den, Sc. in paper ; 

Address, J MES VIC 


AILED 


Flower and Vegetable Gar- 
in e'egant cloth covers, $1.00. 
. Rochester, N. Y. 


FREE 


FLORAL«6UIDE 


Contains over 1,200 varicties Vegetable and 
Fiower Seeds. COLORED PLATES, Filecant 


wood-cuts of vegetables and fowers. Handsomest 
Gaide Pablished! &@ Send for it. 
DETROIT SEED CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Guaranteed 


By this Brand is designated Pure. Genuine 
Peruvian Guano, as imported from Peru. 
WARKANTED free from lumps and al! im- 
purities. 

Put up in bags of 200 lbs. each, on which the 
guaranteed analysis is printed and the Retail! Price 
per Ton of 2,000 lbs. clearly marked. 

The price is estimated according to the analysis 
at the following rates, which are lower than those 
of any otber Fertilizer : 

17 ce. per Ib 

“ SOLUBLE PHOSPHORIC ACID, I0c. = 

REVERTED do do 

“ INSOLUBLE do 

None Gerauine unless bearing the followin 
Government Agents Brand: 


UARANTEE? 


and Lead Seals—on which the Monogram of the 
brand is stamped—attached to each extremity of 
the Twine with which the mouth of the bag is 
sewn. 
For further particulars apply for circulars to 
HOBSON, HURTADO & CO., 
Agents of the Government of Peru, 
Ne. 63 Pine St., New York, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD co's 


UTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Strong Pot Plants, suitable for immediate flow- 
erin : ont safely by mail, paid. 5 splendid 
varieties, your choice, all la led, for $1; 12 for $2, 
19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 for $5. For 10 cents each 
additiona M nt Premium Rose 
toevery dol lar’s worth ordered. Send forour NEW 
TO ROSE CULTUR and choose 
from over 300 finest sorts. We make Rosesa Great 
Ss alty, and are the largest Rose-growers in Amer- 
ica. Refer to 100,000 customers in the United ae 
and Canada. THE DINGEE & CONAR D CO, 
RosE-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co., = 


| L Strong Plants delivered Sree of cost safely 


per mail at your door. Satisfac- 
guaranteed. Splen- 
6 for 
$s for Send 
ue 


assortment of 
ROSES 


Nurseries, W est 


To Florida and the South 


SEASON OF 


Atlantic Coast Ratiwaye and Con-« 


N. OFFIC E, BROADWAY 

No. 1. P.M. Daily all rail to 
mington, Columbia, Augusta, Aiken, Charleston, 
Savannah. All Florida and Southern points. On 
this train Pullman sleeper New York to Rich- 
mond, Parior Cars thence to Wilmington, Pullman 
sleepers thence to Charleston and Augusta, and 
Pullman sreoptag cars beyond as route may be. 

No. 2.—8:40 A daily (except Sunday). All rail 
to Richmond, Wilmington, Charleston, Savannah, 
and +. Floriga oints. 

No. 3.—9:30 . daily (except Sunday), via limit- 

ed express to W ashington, und thence as by 
Schedule No.2. On these trains Pullman Parlor 
Cars New Y ork to Washington. Pullman Sleepin 
Car Milford (supper house) to Wilmington. N & 
Parlor Cars Wilmington to Charleston. Lucas 
Sleepers Charleston to Savannah. Elegant Day 

rs Savannah to cnepocevitte. 

No. 4.—8:40 A.M. anyl 9:30 A.M. daily (except Sun- 
eS All rail to Baltimore. Bay Line to Nerfolk. 

R. R. R. to Weldon, thence as by Schedule 
a: 1. On these trains Parlor Cars to Baltimore, 

t ant Line steamers to Portamouth, Parlor ay to 
Wilmington, ana thence as by Schedule No. 

For the reservation of Sections, Berths or Chairs, 
Tickets, Time Cards, and al! information, apply at 
the New York Office, 229 Broadway, or ut the 
authorized Ticket Offices of the Pennsy!lvania,and 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroads. 

One-half of each Parlor and Sleeping Car of this 
line south of Richmond is constantly reserved at 
New York for accomanedation of passengers by 
the Atlantic Coast Lin 

A. POPE, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


FLORIDA‘. 


OW TO LIVE IN FLORIDA, HOW TO Go. 
COST OF TRIP, COST TO SETTLE, what to 
cultivate, how to cultivate it. etc.. etc., all told in 
each number of FLORIDA NEw- YORKER, pub- 
lished at 21 Park og New York City. Single 


82. 


/ 


copy, 10c. ; gue yea 40 Acres Orange Land 
for $50. On line ; ut railroad, counts healthy 
thickly settled. Address J. B. O ER, General 


Agent, P. O. Box 5520, New York City. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Established in 18387. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotery Hangings, for Church: ., 
Schools, Farme, Factories, Court- -houses, Fir, 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Werranted. 

Jilustrated sent Free. 

& Tirr, 102 E. 2d St., Cine'--ath 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOU NDERS, N. 
su porter quality B 

al attention given t 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches » the poplic. since 


are de, TH MEN 
“Weer HE Patent 


ROBINSON’ 
mn & Tune Book: 


& 

TU WAL SINGING. 


CHOIRS AND MIS 


5 ENTS and 3 cent stamp for 33 beaut 
romo Cards, ll. or 530 White 
Samples, name. Keture Mail. Thou. 
sands say: “ Surprived a 
W. CANNCN, Box 210, Boston, Mase 
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Twenty-Sixth Annual Report 


Or THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE. COMPANY 


F NEW YO 
INCOME FOR THE YEAR 1876. 


.. 0060060 $1 18 
Interest on Bond and Mortgage Loans. 321,9% 7l 

Interest on mium Notes and other 
255,386 86 
$2,098,581 52 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid Claims by Death and Matured En- 

dowments. and Payment of Annuities, 

(see detailed statement) ........ .... 8774412 10 
Paid Divitendsand Parchased Policies. 71 
Paid Salaries, Office. Agency, 

other Expenses.......... $104 
Medical Examiner's Fees..... 9.2% 00 
Commissions and advertising 141,130 45 

—— 263,564 24 
$1,606,677 6 
ASSETS. 
. ca $1,685 08 
sh in Trust Company draw- 

175,008 00 
Bonds and Mortgages and In- 

terest accrued on same, se- 

cured by Real Estate, worth 

double the amount loaned, 

and protected by Fire In- 

surance Policies held by 

the Company, in amount of 

Loans on Policies in force... 2,014,314 28, 

(The reserve on each Poli- 
cy on which loan exists 
exceeds largely the 
amount of note on the 

United Brates and New York 

1,231 484 25 
Real Mstate at Cost ......... 206.851 56 
Quarterly and semi-annual 

premiume deferred. and 

premium and interest in 

course of collection and 

206 880 86 
Temporary Loans on Stocks 

818,14" 90 
(Market value of the secu- 
rities, $1,020,212.) 
Interest due and accrued, and 
all other property........... 292,985 28 
Claims by death, not yet due, $260,431 89 
Dividends unpaid, and all 
other liabitity............... 05,161 47 


Reserve required om all Poli- 
cies in force; 
experience, 4 cent. 
(Massachusetts of val- 
., 8.318, 00 8,673,702 % 
Surplus as to Policy Holders ( 


sachusettea 4 per cent. $1,381,416 13 
Estimated surplus by New York 
per cent. valuation ................. $1,900,000 00 


HENRY ®TORKES, President. 

c. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. 

J. L. HALSEY. Secretary. 
=. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


¥. WEMPLE, | ‘ 
H. B. STOKES, Secretaries. 


DIRECTORS: 

HENRY STOKES, Cc. NORWOOD, 
JAMES M. McLEAN, JouHN W. HUNTER, 
AUGUSTUS SCHELL, Wa. K. HINMAN, 
EDWIN J. BROWN, Ss. R. COMSTOCK, 
EDWARD HAIGHT, Cc. ¥. WEMPLE, 
DENTON PEAKSALL, D. Rvss, 
W.J. VALENTINE, P. VAN ZANDTLANE, 
AMBROSEC KINGSLAND, JACOB L. HALSEY, 
HARRIS, JAMES EF. YEATMAN, 
SEAVER, . Louis, 
R. C. N. K. MASTON 
EDMUND CorFrt, San Franclseo, 
Joun T. TERRY. JACOB NAYLOR 
JAMES STOKES, JR. Philadelphia, 

SETH TURNER, 

Boston, 


E. A. WALTON, 
EDWARD KING, 


Cor. VANDERBILT, JR., 
Geo. W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN H. WATSON. 


EDWARD SCHELL, 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Cash Capital............ 8500 


000 
Re-Insurance Fund........... .. $25,127 30 
Outstanding Liabilities......... 108,362 15 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1877.. $1,642,882 59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
1. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


Fifth Avenue and Fiftieth Street, 
(Opposite the Cathedral). New ork. 


This new and Segant hotel, conducted on the 
European plan, with a (Cuisine of unsurpassed ex- 
cellence and at prices in harmony with the times, 
is now open for the reception of guests, either 
rmanent or transient. Situation one of the 
nest in the City, and within five minutes’ walk of 
the Grand Central Depot. Great care has been 
taken with the ventilation, heating and plumbing. 
‘| be dressitoug-rooms in this house. containing beth 
and toilet appointments, are entirely separate, 
thereby avoieing the escape of sewer or other 
FULL Proprieters. 


d bythe trade and 
CLEVELAND SHOUL- 
DER BRACE Cleve- 

land, Ohio. 71.25 
and chest measure. yOur for Pratt’s 
new patent Brace. 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MANACED BY LADIES. 


Brookiyn Employment Bureau, 


29 Cencerd Street, betwee and 
Washington Streets, Bree 
Family help of all kinds. We do not promise 
perfection, but tr women for do- 
service thout regard to or 
religion. N.B.—Wet Nurses supplied 


HARDING & CO., 


(Successors to T. H. WHITBHOUSS,) 


317 FULTON STREET, 


Second door above Johnson, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
ALL THE LATEST STYLES OF 
Fise Beets, Shoees and Rubber Goods. 
A large assortment of the very finest embroidered 
HOLIDAY SLIPPERS. 
Also full lines of OUR SPECIALTY, the 
celebrated 


PATENT SEAMLESS BUTTON BOOT 


to which was awarded by 
CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


FIRST CLASS MEDAL & DIPLOMA 


for general great excellence. 


HARDING & CO., 
317 Fulton S8t., Brooklyn N.Y. 


THE BROOKLYN 


99 CENT STORE. 


497 & 499 Falten St., cor. Bridge. 
DIFFERENT FROM ANY OTHER STORE IN 
BROOKLYN. 

LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
HANCY 


(both Useful and Ornamental!) 
ata uniform price of NINETY-NINE CENTS. 


JAMES E.RAMSEY & CO.,Props. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Maijeclica. 
Wedgweeod and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulten St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and Ne. 146 tate Street. Chicago. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATOR Y. 


102, 104 and 106 Court Street, near Sta 

ow open for the reception of Pupiis in ‘si 
branches of 

VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


an 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
Terms—Classes of 3, $10 per quarter. Classes of 2, 
$15 $15 per quarter. _ Private sa0D8, #30 per quarter. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


THEODORE THOMAS, Cendactor,. 


THIRD CONCERT, Sat., Feb. 17th, at &. 
NINTH REHEARSAL (with entire pro- 
gramme), Friday, Feb. 16th, at 3. 


MADAME PAPPENHEIM, SOPRANO. 
MR. EMILE GUYON, PIANIST 


TICKETS TO REHEARSAL, 5 CENTS. TO CON- 
___—CERT, $1.50; with Reserved Seat, $2. 


GUINET'S BLAGK 


Cashmere Finished Silks. 


Having made a large purchase 
of the above celebrated Silks, un- 
der exceptionally favorable cir- 
cumstances, we are now offering 
them in all the choice grades, at 
the lowest prices ever named. 
We invite attention to these Silks, 
as it is not likely the present ex- 
tremely low figures can be re- 
peated this Season. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 


126 and 128 Atlantic St., 
BROOKLYN. 


CONSUMPTION. 


Weak Lungs, Throat Diseases, lnodiges- 
tien,General Debility, Loss of Vigor and Appe- 
tite, aod all diseases arising from Poverty of the 
Blood, speedily and radically cured by 
WINCHESTER’S HVYPOPHOSPHITE OF 
LIME AND SODA, 
Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER &CO., Chemists, 


36 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


VACUUM CURE. 


CURE WITHOUT MEDIC INE J FOR : 
ALL CHRONIC DISEASE 


CONSULTATION FREE. 


DR.C.M.NEWELL, 


1074 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


The fvllowing letter from the Rev. William R. 
Alger, referting to his wonderful restoration toa 
state of perfect mental and physica! vigor, wil! 
interest those who are not familiar with the new 
and popular treament of disease by vacuum : 

Boston, Now. 1, 1874. 

It is my opinion that the Vacuum Treatment, as 
practicing by Dr. C. M. Newell,is of the greatest 
efficacy and value. It has the highest claims both 
on the patronage of the public and on the atten- 
tion of the medica] profession. The theory of it 
is so rationa! and clear, en principles of science, 
as to convince any one of ite utility who will ex- 
amine itimpartially. The list ef cases treated by 
Dr. Newell within the past five years shows a large 
number of surprising cures. I can also gratefully 
testify to the skill and kindness of Dr. Newell, as 
well as to invaluable personal benefits derived 
from his treatmentin my own case. And I heartily 
recommend him to the confidence of all. 

w. R. ALGER. 


DELLUC & 


635 BROADWAY, 


Makes a specialty of 


DELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE, 
the most pleasant Tooth Wash; 


DELLUC'S a HAIR 


an indispensable Hair-Dressing ; 
DELLUC’S BISCOTINE, 
invaluable food for children and invalids; 


DELLUC’S TOILET WATERS, 


Viz.: Violet, New MownHay, Musk. Jockey-Club 
se Geranium, &c., &c. 

DELLUC’S IRIS SACHETS, 
DELLUC’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF 
PURE VANILLA. 

All prepared carefully by 


E. FOUG 
ew 
and Morphine habit absolutely and 
cured. Painless: no 
for particulars. 
ashington St., Chicage, Ib 


LANTERNS A AND STEREOP- 


H. T. ANTHONY & Cv.., Broadway. Y.. 

. Ste d 8, 

Phot Pp s of Celebrities, Trans- 
parencles. Co Convex otographic 


Materials. 
premium at Vienus & Philadelphia. 


DEVOE’S 


The Oldest Brand. Sate Beyond all Chance. 


THE REST ILLUMINATOR. 
Dealers, send for price list to THE DEVOE 
MAN'E’G CO., SO Beaver St., New York. 


BURN 
THE 
BEST, 


HOME LIGHT OIL 


is the best burning Oi! ip the 
World. It cannot de it 
a fire test l degrees. 


| 4 Any r Grocer 
| RIGGS & BUN 
180 Front St.. New York. 


FREE GIFT 


\to every subecriber to this pa 
per. We pave ae issued an el- 
wui CROSS. 
which is Atkt in be autifal 
‘roses, the wholeon dark back- 
ground and executedin Freneh 
Oi Culors. Itia lixld4in size, 
andiaa perfect cem of art, an 
any household 
We have made arrangement* 
sothat any subscriber of thi: 
paper can receive: his beantiful 
cross free by sending us 20 cts 
to pay the cost of postage, 
Girecting. ete. 
this offer to introduce our art 
roductions. Aduress F, 
OCLEAVE & CO., Boston. 


T Milton Gold 
Combina- 

tion out. Consi 
of elegant watc 
jet 


r elegant 

me sleeve 

yuttons, set spiral 
“tudes, collar 
ton, heav plain 
weddin ng, and 
gents’ Parisian di 


pin. 
above 8 ste for 5@ centa, have been 
petailing for $6. stock and must be «old. 

F. STOC . 27 Bond Street, New Yor’ 


PULPIT AGE, 


F THE 


pene sh hers living. year, 
postpaid. iH. KNIGHT, 
73 told mt... N. 


2 5 Fancy Mixed Cards, latest styles, with name, 
0c. postpaid. Nassau Card Ce,, Nasseu, N.Y. 


25 Extra Fine Mixed Carda, with name, 0 
cts. postpaid. L. Jones & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


A COOD BUSINESS 


ensured an active, enterprising man by ad- 
dressing Box 208, Philadelphia P.O. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


winstore 
ISSUES EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


S AS FAVORABLE AS THOSE OF 
OTHER COMPANY. 
ORGANIZED APRIL. i2™ 1842, 


CASH ASSETS OVERS 80,000,000 


THE NATIONAL _ SCHOOL F FURNITURE co. 
MANU Fa 
111 & 113 William Se. “NY sad 113 & 115 State 


$08 
5 osm 
Feit 8 = 
#2: 2 ® 
45 
25S 
ise = Stes 


nofi save O44 
82 


yumm no og 


Fire of All at Centennial, Hand and Self-Inking. 


Save money! Do 

you wir 
Press for cards, labels, envelopes, ete. Large 
or large work. Anybody can work them, 
= good pastime for spare hours, and can 
make money by taking in «mal! jobs. 


have mach fun andmake money 
‘or catalogue. 


A = OFFER! tats. 
s sthesc Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-han# of first-class makers including 
WATER.’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’? GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS arethe BEST 
MADE, AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
alogues Mailed. A liberal diseeunt to Teachers,' 
Ministers, Churches, ele, Sheet music at half price. 
NORAC EW ATERS & SONS, Manufctrs. an 
lers, 40 East 14th St,, Union square, N. ¥ 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The New York “ Times " says: * Waters’ Orches- 
trion Chime Urgan” is a beautiful little instru- 
ment, sold for a modest price.and is a marvel is 
ite way. ite tastefully designed framework is ar- 
tisticaily pleasing to the ere, but it is the musical 
peculiarities which must commend it to the 
taste of the public, and in this respect the “ Or- 
chestrion Chime Organ’ as an orchestra) instru- 
ment is simply perfect. The chime of two and 
one-half octave belis, and the artistic a 
_ of being produced by the player are singu!l 


‘The tone is full, clear. —F resonant, yy 
interesting effect is produced with the ch 
bels.—Christian Union. 

The Waters’ Pianos are wel! known among the 
very best. We are enpabi to speak of these 
instruments with confidence, from know!l- 
edge.—N. Evangelist. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters, 
Pianos from personal knowledge, as being of the 
very best quality.—‘(hristian Intelligencer. 


TOILET SOAP. 


N anu 
ceptive odors to 
cover comman 
Sdeleterivous ingere- 
dlients. After 
scientific exper- 
iment the 
acturerofAY Bad- 

nitt’s Best Suaép bas 

perfected aul now 
offers to the public The FINEST TOILET SOAP In the Worle 
the pureat vegetable oils used tn its manu 

er Use tn the Nursery tt ha« No wel. 
Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 11.4 
endom. Sample box containing 3 cakes of 6 oss. sem 
free w any a —_ on receipt of 75 centa. 

or-For Sale by all Druggists..¢9 


jand defective drafts cured. fuei 
CHIMNEYS } saved, and heat increased with t 


Spiral Draft. nd stamp for crreular to 
COLFORD., 7% Sansom St.. Phil’a. Pa. 
BABY SOAP 
BY. registered Sept. 26, 
1876. Made choi materia 
and perfumed with mild an 


agreeable ottos distilled from 
flowers. It is careful)y prepared, 
ind of sufficient alkane strength 


co,, 
FITZHUGH SMITH, 


Manufacturer and dealer in 


MACHIWERY AND OTHER OILS, 
INDIA RUBBER GOODS, 
-FELT ROOFING MATERIALS, 
Principal Store and Office: 
56 Cortiandt st., NEW YORK. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1. 
| 
if 
;™ 
| 
TLOTEL. 
| and gokl brooch, 
| 
| 
| 
PRATT Se GREATLY IMPROVED, 
Sizes for Adults and Soap. Made only by ROBL! 
= “@,"6 Children of both sexes, ~ 
eachers and children, 
—— 


